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Second  Thoughts:  III 
F.  R.  Lea  vis’s  “How  to  Teach  Reading” 
DONALD  DAVIE 

AS  an  event  in  the  literary  history  of  our  times,  Dr.  Lcavis’s 
‘Primer  for  Ezra  Pound’  is  chiefly  important  because  it  deci¬ 
sively  shifted  the  support  of  progressive  critical  thought  away 
from  Pound’s  idea  of  what  literary  traditioh  is,  to  Eliot’s  idea 
of  it  as  expounded  in  ‘Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent’. 
At  least,  that  is  my  sense  of  the  matter;  and  I’d  be  prepared  to 
argue  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  subsequently 
run  into  derive  from  the  extreme  evasiveness  of  Eliot’s  essay — 
certainly  as  compared  with  Pound’s  ‘How  to  Read’,  to  which 
Dr.  Lcavis’s  pamphlet  was  a  rejoinder.  For  Pound’s  essay, 
whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  it,  is  admirably  clear,  definite 
and  forthright.  And  after  reading  ‘How  to  teach  reading’  once 
more,  I  find  myself  confirmed  in  an  impression  which  had  been 
growing  in  my  mind  for  some  time — ^that  Dr.  Lcavis’s  rejoinder 
to  it  is  not  such  a  crushing  retort  as  I  had  once  thought,  not  at 
all  so  conclusive  as  academic  opinion  tends,  I  think,  to  suppose. 

To  some,  this  may  seem  an  unsatisfactory  way  of  making 
the  point  that  Lcavis’s  essay  (I’ll  drop  the  ‘Dr.’  from  now  on) 
is  a  key-document.  They  may  regard  it  rather  as  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  a  teaching  method  than  as  an  attempt  to  define  the 
nature  of  literary  tradition.  If  so,  well  and  good ;  though  Lcavis 
in  the  essay  is  at  pains  to  show  that  the  method  rests  upon  the 
taderstanding  of  tradition,  and  must  stand  or  fall  according 
as  ‘tradition’  is  therein  rightly  or  wrongly  conceived. 

One  advantage  of  bearing  rather  on  the  discussion  of  tradition 
than  on  the  promulgation  of  a  method  is  that  it  guards  us 
gainst  the  easy  sneer,  ‘Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive’. 
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instance,  can  learn  any  more,  or  any  differently,  from  a  previous 

I  poet,  than  a  reader  can  learn.  And  surely  this  is  clearly  untrue. 
While  it  is  doubtless  correct  to  say  that  every  situation  in  which 
a  poet  finds  himself,  while  writing,  is  ultimately  a  unique  situa¬ 
tion,  uniquely  his,  yet  no  less  obviously  some  of  the  situations 
he  encounters  must  be  similar  or  analogous,  in  a  way  others 
aren’t,  to  situations  encountered  and  dealt  with  by  poets  of  the 
past.  It  would  appear  to  be  part  of  a  poet’s  training  to  learn 
about  situations  thus  surmounted  in  the  past,  and  to  recognise 
the  fact  when  he  finds  himself  in  situations  analogous  to  mose. 

‘  The  characteristically  generous  motive  behind  Pound’s  ‘How  to 
Read’  is  to  save  time  for  the  ’prentice  writer,  to  prevent  him 
I  laboriously  working  out  a  home-made  and  perhaps  unecono- 
I  mical  solution  to  a  problem  already  solved,  in  its  essentials,  at 

I  some  point  in  the  past. 

To  give  an  example :  it  has  been  remarked,  and  indeed  it  is 
very  plain,  that  in  many  of  his  poems  Philip  Larkin  is  working 
j  over  a  field  of  experience  already  worked  by  Corbi^e  and 
f  Laforgue.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  situation  which  faces  Larkin 

I  in  many  of  his  poems — a  situation  somewhere  between  self-pity 
and  self-ridicule — is  analogous  to  situations  that  the  French 
poets  found  themselves  in.  Larkin,  in  contrast  to  Eliot  when  he 
wrote  the  Prufrock  poems,  makes  no  use  of  the  French  prece¬ 
dents,  the  French  techniques;  and  it  is  an  interesting  point, 

!  whether  his  failing  or  refusing  to  do  so  convicts  him  of  a 
damaging  provincidism  which  makes  him  tread  the  precipice 
I  of  self-pity  less  surely  than  he  would  and  could  have  done  if  he 
I  had  known  the  French  works  and  drawn  upon  them  for  guid¬ 
ance.  But  for  the  present  argument  it  is  necessary  only  to 
acknowledge  this  as  a  case  in  which  the  poet  could  have  learned 
,  from  a  previous  poet  more  than  any  reader  could  have  learned; 
he  could  have  learned  a  technique.  To  be  sure,  had  Larkin’s 
sensibility  been  different,  he  would  not  presumably  have  found 
himself  in  a  situation  where  Corbi^re  could  have  helped  him; 
and  this  means,  perhaps,  that  Corbi^e  had  a  sensibility  similar 
to  his.  But  that,  it  may  be  supposed,  is  something  so  obvious 
that  Pound  took  it  for  granted;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Leavis’s 
‘technique  ...  as  the  expression  of  a  given  particular  sensibility’ 
seems  to  imply  that  technique  is  strictly  non-transferable. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  Leavis’s  view  of  the  whole  course  of 
English  poetry  is,  on  the  contrary,  based  on  just  what  I  have 
argued  for — on  a  perception  that  there  was  a  similarity  in  sen¬ 
sibility  between  certain  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
certain  poets  of  the  twentieth.  This  is  the  view  he  expresses  in 
the  essay  under  discussion  when  he  speaks  of  ‘what  we  have 
witnessed  in  our  time :  the  reconstitution  of  the  English  poetic 
tradition  by  the  re-opening  of  communications  with  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  of  Shakespeare,  Donne,  Middleton,  Tourneur, 
and  so  on.’  But  it  is  no  good  pretending  that  this  view  is  at  all 
so  tenable  now  that  Rosemond  Tuve,  L.  L.  Martz  and  others 
have  brought  home  to  us  just  how  remote,  say,  Donne’s  sensi¬ 
bility  was  from  any  that  is  possible  in  the  twentieth  century. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  the  advantage  of  this  scholarly  spade-work 
where  Leavis  in  1932  hadn’t;  if  it  was  a  mistake,  it  was  a  natural 
mistake — and  in  any  case  it  wasn’t  so  wholly  a  mistake  as  Miss 
Tuve,  for  instance,  would  have  us  believe.  What  we  can  ask, 
however,  is  why  Leavis  chose  to  give  prominence  to  this  line  of 
descent  for  Mr.  Eliot  when  he  shows  himself,  at  the  end  of  his 
essay,  aware  of  another — ‘the  line  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  descent  not  yet 
mentioned,  that  coming  from  Baudelaire  through  Tristan  Cor- 
bi^re  and  Jules  Laforgue.’  I  can  think  of  several  reasons  why 
Leavis  chose  not  to  emphasise  these  French  precursors,  but  in 
the  light  of  the  foregoing  argument  the  one  that  springs  to 
mind  is  the  fact  that  Eliot  in  ‘Poems,  1920’  and  Pound  in  ‘Hugh 
Selwyn  Mauberley’  are  quite  patendy  and  self-confessedly  in¬ 
debted  to  Laforgue  and  Corbicre  respectively  for  their  ‘know¬ 
how’,  their  techniques.  Leavis,  it  may  be  thought,  prefers  the 
supposed  relationship  in  sensibility  that  is  not  a  borrowing  of 
technique,  to  the  relationship  that  is  also  a  borrowing.  (Under¬ 
standably  enough,  he  can  acknowledge  Eliot’s  passages  of  Web- 
sterian  and  Middletonian  pastiche,  simply  because  that  is  what 
they  are,  pastiche,  much  less  central  to  the  poems  where  they 
occur  than  the  taking  over  of  a  whole  strategy  as  in  the  Lafor- 
guian  poems,  ot  of  a  whole  over-riding  Symbolist  structure,  as 
in  ‘The  Waste  Land’.)  One  cannot  defer  any  longer  taking 
note  of  Eliot’s  own  admission,  in  the  lecture  on  Yeats,  ‘The 
kind  of  poetry  that  I  needed,  to  teach  me  the  use  of  my  own 
voice,  did  not  exist  in  English  at  all;  ...  ’  It  was,  we  cannot 
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help  feeling,  much  less  a  ‘re-opening  of  communications  with 
the  seventeenth  century’  than  a  re-opening  of  communications 
with  the  mainland  of  Europe,  a  breaking  through  from  British 
provincialism. 

This  distrust  of  the  concept  of  ‘technique’  is  probably  related, 
like  nearly  everything  else  in  Leavis’s  view  of  life  and  literature, 
to  an  attitude  of  D.  H.  Lawrence’s — specifically  to  Lawrence’s 
derogatory  comment,  which  in  his  latest  book  Lc^vis  is  still  mak¬ 
ing  such  play  with,  on  the  ‘art’  of  Thomas  Mann,  a  conception 
of  ‘art’  to  wfiich  Leavis  attaches  the  for  him  more  or  less  damn- 
I  ing  epithet  ‘Flaubertian’.  But  because  many  critics  and  some 
artists — I  do  not  mean  necessarily  either  Mann  or  Flaubert — 
have  been  misled  by  this  admittedly  slippery  word,  that  does 
I  not  mean  that  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  dismiss  it  from  our 
critical  vocabulary,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  the  words-on- 
P  the-page  programme  has  been  abused  by  bad  critics  requires  us 
I  to  jettison  that  whole  critical  approach.  The  term  ‘technique’ 

‘  is  proper  to  a  critical  vocabulary  at  least  in  as  much  as  it  is  a 

!  relatively  neutral  word,  very  different  in  that  respect  from  the 

unmanageable  because  ‘loaded’  vocabulary — ‘adult’, ‘reverence’, 
‘poise’,  ‘life’,  ‘health’ — which  Leavis  himself  is  now  using  and 
!  making  available  to  others. 

But  of  course  there  is  another  and  more  obvious  reason  why 
Leavis  played  up  Eliot’s  debt  to  Donne  and  played  down  his 
debt  to  Larorgue.  This  was  inevitable,  given  his  attitude  to  what 
!  he  calls  ‘the  frequentation  of  other  literatures’.  Of  this  he  says : 

‘Having  trained  one’s  sensibility  and  grasped  firmly  the 
significance  of  “tradition”  and  ^‘a  literature”  in  the  litera- 

I'  ture  of  one’s  own  language,  one  is  equipped  to  profit  by 

incursions  into  other  literatures.  In  French  one  might 
reasonably  aspire  not  merely  to  know  the  most  important 
writers — Villon,  Racine,  Moliire,  Stendhal,  Flaubert, 
Baudelaire,  and  so  on — but  to  have  some  sense  of  French 
literature  as  a  whole.  The  relations  with  English  will  in¬ 
evitably  affect  the  distribution  of  attention,  .  .  .  ’ 

I  And  again: 

*Onc  can  read  Dante,  and  helped,  say,  by  Mr.  Eliot*s 
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remarkable  little  book  and  by  Mr.  Santayana’s  Three  Philo¬ 
sophical  Poets,  which  Mr.  Pound  seems  to  despise,  form 
something  better  than  an  academic  notion  of  Dante’s  place 
in  the  European  tradition.  And  so  with  the  other  signifi¬ 
cant  things,  major  and  minor :  there  is  no  need  to  specify 
further.’ 


I  I 


That  last  clause  seems  to  me  strikingly  disingenuous.  There  is 
every  need  to  specify  further — not  to  specify  names  and  titles 
(Pound’s  attempt  to  do  so  seems  to  me  a  heroic  attempt  at  the 
impossible),  but  to  specify  how  we  arc  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  ‘the  other  significant  things’.  To  put  it  blundy :  through 
translation,  or  otherwise?  Pound  had  faced  this  squarely,  and 
said  ‘Yes,  through  translations  if  need  be’ — ‘He  can  learn  the 
art  of  writing  precisely  where  so  many  great  local  lights  have 
learnt  it .  . .  ’;  on  which  Lcavis’s  comment  is  worthy  of  any  of 
the  academic  Latinists  who  derided  ‘Homage  to  Sextus  Proper¬ 
tius’ — ‘This  certainly  throws  some  light  on  Mr.  Pound’s  own 
apparent  conviction  of  polyglot  competence.’  And  the  point 
is  rammed  home — ‘It  is  plain  that  his  advice,  if  followed,  would 
produce  not  education  but  a  more  or  less  elegantly  pedantic 
dilettantism  like  that  which  has  its  monument  in  the  Cantos  . . .’ 

(Thirty  cantos  had  at  this  time  appeared;  one  may  imagine 
indignantly  a  compilation  of  Dr.  Lcavis’s  slighting  asides  on 
Pound  from  that  day  to  this,  very  like  the  compilation  he  has 
recently  made  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  comments  on  Lawrence.  But  this 
is  by  the  way.) 

It  is  not  even  clear  from  Lcavis’s  recommendations  whether 
we  may  read  Dante  in  translation  or,  if  not,  how  inward  we 
need  to  be  with  the  Italian  language  before  we  can  read  him 
with  profit.  I  believe  Lcavis  docs  not  read  Russian,  yet  this  docs 
not  preclude  an  excursus  on  Anna  Karenina  in  the  recent  book 
on  Lawrence — though  it  certainly  should  preclude  it  if,  as  he 
maintains,  prose  fiction  hardly  less  than  poetry  is  a  matter  of 
‘words  here,  here,  and  here’.  Again,  we  learn  ‘not  that  the 
Classics  should  be  ejected  from  education,  but  that  they  must 
be  kept  subsidiary  to  training  in  English’.  What  docs  this 
mean,  say,  in  the  case  of  an  undergraduate  reading  English  who 
has  no  Greek  and  wholly  inadequate  Latin?  Is  he  to  read 
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Homer  in  translation  rather  than  not  at  all  ?  And  if  so,  in  what 
translation?  In  E.  V.  Rieu’s,  or  in  Pope’s?  Does  Dr.  Leavis, 
supervising  such  an  undergraduate  reading  for  the  Tragedy 
paper  in  Part  II  of  the  Cambridge  Tripos,  recommend  Pound’s 
version  of  the  ‘Trachiniae’ — a  version  which  is  poetry  through¬ 
out,  though  no  doubt  ‘inaccurate’?  Or  must  such  a  student 
play  safe  with  Gilbert  Murray?  Doubtless  Dr.  Leavis  has  his 
answers  ready;  the  point  is  that  in  this  essay  the  answers  are  not 
given,  though  the  questions  are  begged. 

The  over-all  effect  of  Leavis’s  treatment  of  this  matter  is  to 
range  him  with  the  most  reactionary  academic  opinion.  It 
delayed  for  another  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  possibility  for 
the  academic  world  of  clearing  its  mind  about  cant  where  trans¬ 
lations  are  concerned.  The  truth  is  surely  that  far  more  than 
any  of  us  like  to  admit,  our  knowledge  of  literature — and  I 
don’t  mean  just  knowledge  about  it — is  derived  from  transla¬ 
tions,  and  not  from  good  translations  either,  but  from  those 
which  are  available.  (Some  of  the  translations  of  Tolstoy  in 
widest  use  are  quite  ludicrously  bad.)  The  reason  for  this  isn’t 
just  that  we  don’t  know  enough  languages,  but  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day — a  fact  which 
Leavis  at  the  beginning  of  his  essay  faces  so  squarely.  Balzac, 
for  instance — what  does  one  do  about  the  ‘Comedie  Humaine’ 
if  one’s  French  is  quite  good  but  still  so  inferior  to  one’s  Eng¬ 
lish  as  to  slow  down  one’s  reading  calamitously?  For  my  own 
part  I  read  a  sizeable  slice  of  it  in  indifferent  translation,  and 
think  the  time  well  spent.  Poetry,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  a 
far  more  difficult  matter;  and  there  appear  to  be  undoubtedly 
some  poets,  such  as  Pushkin  (a  stock  example  but  one,  as  it 
happens,  that  I  can  vouch  for),  who  arc  ‘untranslatable’.  Yet  is 
it  me  fact  that  poetry  is  so  wholly  untranslatable — and  again  one 
speaks  not  of  inspired  translations  but  of  the  run  of  the  mill — 
as  it  ought  to  be,  if  poetry  were  in  fact  wholly  a  matter  of  ‘words 
here,  here  and  here’  ?  In  my  experience — and  I  will  give  a  pre¬ 
cise  example,  G.  R.  Noyes’s  pcclcstrian  version  of  Mickicwicz’s 
Pan  Tadcusz  in  the  Everyman  scries — this  perhaps  ought  to  be 
true,  but  it  certainly  isn’t.  Neither  from  my  experience  nor  from 
anything  Leavis  has  said  in  this  essay,  do  I  see  any  warrant  for 
the  startling  assurance  of  his  verdict,  ‘if  one  is  uneducated  in 
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one’s  own  literature  one  cannot  hope  to  acquire  education  in  | 
any  serious  sense  by  dabbling  in,  or  by  assiduously  frequenting,  , 
any  other.’ 

It  would  be  at  least  as  true  to  invert  the  judgment  and  say,  | 
as  Pound  wants  us  to  do,  ‘if  one  has  not  dabbled  in,  or  assidu-  \ 
ously  frequented,  some  literatures  other  than  one’s  own,  one 
cannot  hope  to  become  educated,  in  any  serious  sense,  in  one’s  : 
own.’  Eliot’s  admission — ‘The  kind  of  poetry  that  I  needed,  to  j 
teach  me  the  use  of  my  own  voice,  did  not  exist  in  English  at 
air — now  appears  in  a  new  light.  It  seems  to  mean,  what  Pound 
has  strenuously  asserted  time  and  again,  that  there  are  certain  ) 
perceptions,  certain  modes  of  sensibility,  that  are  just  not  avail¬ 
able  in  the  English  language  at  all. 

This  is  the  place  to  consider  Leavis’s  summing-up  of  the  i 
difference  between  his  recommendations  on  these  matters,  and  , 
Pound’s : 

i 

‘The  difference  in  .spirit  between  the  prescription  offered 
here  and  Mr.  Pound’s  may  be  put,  if  not  quite  fairly,  in  * 
this  way :  the  frequentation  of  other  literatures  here  con-  ^ 
templated  aims  not  at  collecting  a  bag  of  tricks,  but  at 
realising  an  order.  Mr.  Pound’s  advice  can  lead  at  best  to  f 
an  elegant  and  scholarly  eclecticism;  the  governing  ideal  I 
here  is  to  attain  some  sense  of  the  “mind  of  Europe’’,  that 
whole  order  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eliot,  the  order  within 
which  English  literature  has  its  place.’ 

This  passage  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  difficulties  encoun-  j 
tered  by  anyone  who  tries  to  take  ‘Tradition  and  the  Individual  ! 
Talent’  seriously.  For  if  we  put  this  phrase,  ‘the  mind  of  I 
Europe’,  back  in  its  context  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  essay  (and  after  all, 
that  is  what  Leavis  invites  us  to  do),  we  find  this :  , 

‘[The  poet]  must  be  aware  that  the  mind  of  Europe — the  , 

mind  of  his  own  country — a  mind  which  he  learns  in  time 
to  be  much  more  important  than  his  own  private  mind — is  ' 

a  mind  which  changes,  and  that  this  change  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  abandons  nothing  en  route,  which  does  not  . 
superannuate  either  Shakespeare,  or  Homer,  or  the  rock  I 
drawing  of  the  Magdalenian  draughtsmen.’  \ 
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Ignoring  for  the  moment  Mr.  Eliot’s  gesture  towards  le  musSe 
imaginaire  (as  to  which  we  might  well  ask  whether  the  mind 
of  Europe  has  superannuated,  say,  Erasmus  Darwin,  and  if  it 
hasn’t,  what  on  earth  it  means  to  say  that),  we  must  note  that 
the  whole  issue  at  present  being  debated — of  the  relationship 
between  the  English  and  the  European  literary  traditions — lurks 
somewhere  underneath  that  blana  hyphen,  ‘the  mind  of  Europe 
— the  mind  of  his  own  country’.  Leavis,  with  his  ‘within’ — ‘the 
order  within  which  English  literature  has  its  place’ — does  his 
best  to  see  what  lurks  under  the  hyphen,  but  not  unnaturally 
can’t  see  there  anything  very  definite.  For  what  is  the  relation 
between  ‘the  mind  of  Europe’  and  ‘  the  mind  of  his  own 
country’?  Arc  they  related  as  whole  is  to  part?  As  macrocosm 
is  to  microcosm?  As  the  outermost  box  is  to  the  innermost  in  a 
nest  of  boxes?  Or  as  background  is  to  foreground?  Only  if 
English  literature  is  a  microcosm  of  European,  can  there  be  any 
case  such  as  Leavis  tries  to  make,  for  asking  English  readers  to 
know  English  literature  as  a  whole,  as  ‘a  literature’,  before  they 
go  on  to  any  other.  And,  as  it  turns  out,  Mr.  Eliot  later  admits 
that  there  arc  modes  of  sensibility  extant  in  other  European 
languages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  English.  If  so,  the 
English  tradition  and  English  literature  cannot  be  a  microcosm 
of  the  European  tradition  and  European  literature,  but  must 
stand  in  some  other  relation  to  the  literature  of  Europe  than  the 
one  which  Leavis  assumes. 

It  may  be  thought  that  all  these  possibilities  were  allowed 
for  by  L^vis,  when  he  spdcc  of  penetrating  into  foreign  litera¬ 
tures  at  points  where  there  had  been  direct  contact  between 
those  literatures  and  English,  instancing  Eliot’s  debt  to  the 
French  symbolists.  But  there  is  really  a  great  difference;  for, 
seeing  English  literature  not  as  a  microcosm  of  European,  but 
only  as  in  the  foreground  where  that  is  the  background,  we 
should  have  each  foreground  object,  as  we  come  to  it,  seen 
against  its  appropriate  setting.  There  would  be  no  sending  of 
the  pimil  when  he  comes  to  Eliot,  harking  back  on  the  faint 
trail  of ‘Donne  and  the  Metaphysicals’,  and  heading  him  off  the 
hot  scent  of  the  Symbolists.  By  proceeding  in  this  way,  what 
we  should  forego  of  course  would  be  the  sense  of  the  English 
tradition  as  a  whole,  of  English  literature  as  ‘a  literature’.  But 
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then  it  is  hard  to  see  why  this  is  so  important  for  E>r.  Leavis 
throughout  his  essay.  For  the  whole  notion  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  as  somehow  complete  in  its  own  right  rests  upon  the  un¬ 
argued,  and  as  it  turns  out  inadmissible,  assumption  that  English 
literature  is  a  microcosm  of  European.  The  possibility  is  wide 
open  that  in  fact  it  is  not  a  whole  but  a  part,  and  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  whole  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  One  could 
be  forgiven  for  thinking  it  more  important  to  give  the  pupil  an 
awareness  of  the  ctmiousness  and  variety  of  English  literature, 
than  to  have  him  looking  for  an  underlying  unity  therein, 
which  in  any  case  may  not  exist.  Underneath  Leavis’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  both  ‘technique’  and  foreign  literatures  there  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  confusion  which  can  again  be  traced  back  to 
‘Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent’.  There  we  read,  ‘The 
poet  must  be  very  conscious  of  the  main  current,  which  docs 
not  at  all  flow  invariably  through  the  most  distinguished  repu¬ 
tations.’  And  it  is  not  at  all  clear  how  this  can  be  harmonised 
with  the  more  famous  passage  about  the  historical  sense  and 
the  need  for  the  poet  to  feel  ‘that  the  whole  of  the  literature  of 
Europe  from  Homer,  and  within  it  the  whole  of  the  literature 
of  his  own  country,  has  a  simultaneous  existence  and  composes 
a  simultaneous  order.’  How  to  distinguish  the  flow  of  a  main 
current  through  a  simultaneous  order  has  always  seemed  to  me 
an  unanswerable  conundrum.  Leavis  takes  the  hint  about 
‘simultaneous  order’  to  justify  his  asking  for  a  comparison  of 
‘Marvell’s  Coy  Mistress  with  Morris’s  Nymph’s  Song  to  Hylas 
(Oxford  Bool(,  No.  802)’.  That  is  to  say,  he  takes  Eliot’s  ‘simul¬ 
taneous  order’  to  be  an  order  of  value;  and  in  this  way  he  can 
combine  it  with  a  tracing  of  the  main  current,  producing  the 
characteristic  twin  criteria,  value  (good  or  bad)  and  centrality. 
Such  comparisons  across  the  centuries  arc  especially  indispens¬ 
able  to  teachers  concerned  first  of  all  to  establish  the  copious¬ 
ness  of  our  literature,  for  they  must  guard  against  the  slack 
catholicity  that  rates  every  work  ‘good  of  its  kind’.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Eliot  when  he  wrote 
of  simultaneous  order  had  not  in  mind  an  order  of  value  but 
rather,  once  again,  le  mus6e  imaginaire. 

For  Eliot’s  later  criticism  has  made  clear,  what  indeed  he 
warned  us  of  in  ‘Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent’,  that  the 
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order  is  always  changing.  There  can  be  no  question  for  Eliot 
of  an  order  of  value  which  is  the  one  right  order;  whereas  this 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  order  that  Leavis  is  speaking  of  and 
presents  in  his  books.  Between  1920  and  1950  the  order 
changed  and  Milton  rose  in  that  order  as  Eliot  saw  it.  This  was 
possible  because  it  was  an  order  not  of  value  among  poets,  but 
of  utility  or  availability  among  poetic  models.  In  1950,  Eliot 
judged,  Milton  was  available  and  useful  as  a  poetic  model  in  a 
way  he  had  not  been  thirty  years  before.  Thus  Eliot’s  ‘order’ 
turns  out  to  be  a  matter  of  just  such  amoral  seeming-cynical 
‘know-how’  as  Pound’s  ‘technique’.  And  so  it  appears  that 
Leavis  has  gone  wrong  over  Eliot’s  essay  just  as  he  did  (with 
more  excuse — for  it  is  titled  misleadingly)  over  Pound’s;  in 
taking  as  a  guide  to  readers  what  is  re^ly  a  guide  to  writers. 
And  that  is  the  last  and  biggest  question  raised  by  this  ‘primer 
for  Ezra  Pound’ :  must  we,  in  order  to  be  good  readers  of  the 
poetry  of  the  past,  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  poet  of  the 
present?  It  isn’t  possible  here  to  do  more  than  raise  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  leave  it  hanging  in  the  air.  But  two  reflections  may 
be  ventured :  first,  that  if  this  is  what  is  required  of  the  reader, 
he  must  adopt  a  high-handed  and  predatory  attitude  to  the  past 
such  as  is  justified  by  the  poet’s  peculiar  commitment,  but  looks 
intolerably  presumptuous  in  anyone  else;  second,  that  I  doubt 
very  muen  whether  in  fact  any  person  who  is  not  a  poet  (pro¬ 
fessionally,  I  mean,  with  all  seriousness)  can  put  himself 
imaginatively  in  the  situation  of  one  who  is. 


2^2 


Atavism  and  Anticipation  in 
Shakespeare’s  Style 
ERNEST  SCHANZER 

PERHAPS  the  most  salutary  advance  in  Shakespeare  criticism 
of  recent  years  has  been  the  increasingly  functional  approach  to 
the  various  aspects  of  his  work.  Whether  concerned  with  a 
play’s  structure,  its  imagery,  Shakespeare’s  adaptations  of  his 
source-material,  or  his  presentation  of  characters,  much  of  the 
best  criticism  has  attempted  to  account  for  their  raison  d’etre, 
their  contribution  to  the  play’s  total  imaginative  effect  and 
meaning.  This  is  particularly  true  of  recent  discussions  of 
Shakespeare’s  style,  where  critics  have  tried  to  find  functional 
explanations  of  passages  that  seem  stylistically  extraneous  and 
had  often  been  assigned  to  another  hand  or  relegated  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  apprenticeship.  In  consequence,  there  has  been  a 
wholesome  broadening  of  our  notion  of  what  is  Shakespearean 
in  style.  The  line  of  reasoning  which  condemns  as  un-Shake- 
spearean  passages  that  have  no  stylistic  parallels  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  work  apart  from  closely  similar  passages  which  have 
been  repudiated  on  the  same  grounds  is  much  less  common  to¬ 
day  than  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago.  When  faced  with  a 
multiplicity  of  styles  in  a  play,  we  have  become  more  ready  to 
see  this  as  a  sign  of  its  emotional  and  imaginative  range  or  com¬ 
plexity  rather  than  of  interpolations  or  revisions. 

However,  recent  discussions  along  these  lines  have  been 
chiefly  concerned  with  passages  standing  in  some  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  play,  such  as  the  Vision  in  Cymbeline,  the 
marriage-masque  in  The  Tempest,  the  Choruses  in  The 
Winter  s  Tale  and  Pericles,  the  Gonzago-play  and  the  Pyrrhus- 
speech  in  Hamlet — all  passages  now  seen  to  require  an  idiom 
which  sets  them  off  from  the  dramatic  language  of  the  rest  of 
the  play.  Less  has  been  said  about  passages  which,  while  not 
otherwise  isolated  from  the  neighbouring  verse,  still  seem  sty¬ 
listic  strangers  in  its  midst,  ghosts  from  a  bygone  age  or  pro¬ 
phetic  voices  speaking  in  accents  yet  unknown.  It  is  at  some 
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!of  these  that  I  wish  to  glance,  chieHy  the  former,  lines  speaking 
with  ancestral  voices,  cases  of  what  may  be  called  ‘stylistic 
atavism’. 

Let  us  begin  by  looking  at  some  Romeo  and  /»/iV/'like  pas¬ 
sages  embedded  in  plays  of  Shakespeare’s  maturity. 

i  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne’s  love. 

What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we? 

Her  bed  is  India;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl; 

Between  our  Ilium  and  where  she  resides 
I  Let  it  be  call’d  the  wild  and  wand’ring  flood; 

Ourself  the  merchant,  and  this  sailing  Pandar 
I  Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

I  (Troilus  and  Cressida,  I.i.97  ff.) 

i  This,  as  examination-candidates  can  tell  us,  is  an  example  of 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  figurative  language 
I  in  about  1595,  not  in  about  1604.  Now  take  Troilus’s  speech  a 

(few  lines  earlier : 

The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to  their  strength. 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant; 

But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman’s  tear, 

Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance. 

Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night. 

And  skilless  as  unpractis’d  infancy. 

I  (I.i.7fl.) 

I  Speaking  of  Shakespeare’s  early  plays  only,  Gladys  Willcock 
very  justly  remarks  that  ‘it  is  the  young  men,  particularly 
when  falling  in  or  out  of  love,  whose  feelings  sweep  them  into 
the  schemes’  {Shakespeare  Survey  y,  p.  16).  Few  would  con¬ 
tend  to-day  that  these  examples  indicate  that  we  have  here  sur¬ 
viving  remnants  of  an  earlier  Troilus-play  written  in  the  mid¬ 
nineties.  But  it  is  debatable  whether  Shakespeare  deliberately 
resurrected  the  love-language  of  his  early  plays  in  order  to  bring 
out  certain  qualities  in  the  character  of  Troilus  or  whether,  in 
depicting  this  Romeo-like  young  man  in  his  role  of  love-sick 
adorer  (for  in  other  roles  he  is  given  a  very  different  and  much 
maturer  idiom)  Shakespeare  fell  unwittingly  into  a  style  which 
elsewhere  he  had  abandoned  long  ago. 
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Horatio’s 

But  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 

Walks  o’er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill 

(Hamlet,  I.i.  166-7) 

is  a  very  different  case,  for  there  is  nothing  Romeo-like  about 
Horatio.  With  much  of  the  surrounding  verse  these  lines  pro¬ 
vide  a  kind  of  ‘lyric  relief’.  When,  after  having  harrowed  us 
with  fear  and  wonder  by  the  appearances  of  the  ghost,  Shake¬ 
speare  wishes  to  refresh  our  spirits  with  a  passage  of  simple 
lyricism,  he  uses,  not  surprisingly,  the  style  of  his  most  ‘lyrical’ 
period. 

Now  for  two  instances  where  a  more  primitive  style  seems 
chosen  for  comic  effect. 


Lady  Capulet :  Accurs’d,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day ! 

Most  miserable  hour  that  e’er  time  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage ! 

But  oiie,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in. 

And  cruel  Dicath  hath  catch’d  it  from  my 
sight ! 

Nurse :  O  woe !  O  woeful,  woeful,  woeful  day ! 

Most  lamentable  day,  most  woeful  day 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold ! 

O  day !  O  day !  O  day !  O  hateful  day ! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this. 

O  woeful  day,  O  woeful  day! 

Paris:  Beguil’d,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain! 

Most  detestable  Death,  by  thee  beguil’d. 

By  cruel  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown! 

O  love !  O  life ! — not  life,  but  love  in  death! 
Capulet :  Despis’d,  distressed,  hated,  martyr’d,  kill’d  !— 

Uncomfortable  time,  why  cam’st  thou  now 
To  murder,  murder  our  solemnity.? 

O  child !  O  child !  my  soul,  and  not  my  child ! 
Dead  art  thou;  alack,  my  child  is  dead. 

And  with  my  child  my  joys  arc  buried. 

(Romeo  and  Juliet,  IV.v.43  ff.) 
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Even  after  pondering  Miss  Willcock’s  dictum  that  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  early  plays  ‘strong  feelings  such  as  scorn  or  indignation 
will  often  find  pointed  schematic  expression’  (/oc.  n/.),  I  find  it 
impossible  to  believe  with  Granville-Barker  (Prefaces,  Second 
Scries,  p.  25)  that,  except  for  the  Nurse’s  lines,  which  act  as  a 
comic  echo,  Shakespeare  intended  us  to  respond  to  all  this  in  a 
wholly  serious  manner.  For  the  Nurse’s  speech,  a  close  counter¬ 
part  to  Pyramus’s  ‘O  grim-look’d  night !  O  night  with  hue  so 
black!’  etc.,  is  only  a  little  more  absurd  than  die  surrounding 
lines.  No  doubt  Shakespeare  was  here  making  fun  of  conven¬ 
tional  laments  in  some  or  the  plays  of  his  dramatic  predecessors. 
But  above  all  the  sudden  shin  into  the  realm  of  the  comic  at 
this  point  seems  prompted  by  dramatic  exigencies.  For  Juliet 
is  not  dead,  as  the  audience  knows,  and  all  poignant  expressions 
of  grief  arc  therefore  to  be  avoided  and  to  be  saved  for  the 
tragic  finale.  We  need  only  compare  these  lines  with  Romeo’s 
‘Is  it  e’en  so.?  Then  I  defy  you,  stars’,  or  Montague’s  ‘O  thou 
untaught  I  what  manners  is  in  this,  /  To  press  before  thy  father 
to  a  grave.?’  to  reassure  ourselves  of  the  extent  to  which  Shake¬ 
speare  had  already  achieved  his  own  peculiar  way  of  clothing 
expressions  of  true  grief  in  a  simple  and  homely  garb. 

My  other  instance  of  primitive  verse  in  the  service  of  comedy 
comes  from  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  demands  a 
fuller  discussion. 

Finding  that  in  the  episodes  dealing  with  the  young  lovers 
‘the  psychology  is  generally  as  crude  as  the  verse  is  stiff  and 
antithcticar,  E)ovcr  Wilson  argued  in  his  edition  of  the  Dream 
that  most  of  the  lovers’  verse  is  a  survival  from  an  earlier  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  play,  written  in  1592.  Since  then,  emboldened  by 
Walter  dc  la  Marc’s  refusal  to  give  these  lines  even  to  the 
apprentice  Shakespeare,  he  has  followed  him  in  assigning  them 
to  another  hand  (Tribute  to  Walter  de  la  Mare,  1948,  pp.  28  ff.). 
De  la  Mare  put  the  case  against  Shakespeare’s  authorship  of 
most  of  the  lovers’  lines  most  persuasively : 


The  more  closely  we  examine  them  and  compare  them 
with  Oberon’s  and  Titania’s  and  the  best  of  Theseus’s,  the 
more  conspicuous  become  the  radical  differences  between 
them,  not  only  in  rhythm,  colour,  and  verbal  melody,  but 
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also  in  pace  and  pressure  of  meaning,  in  ‘syntactic  rush’. 
Titania’s  speeches  are  poetry  in  essence,  ‘potable  moon¬ 
light’;  the  lovers’,  though  not  invariably,  are  ‘poetical’ 
merely  in  tincture.  The  former  are  compact  with  beauty 
and  meaning;  the  latter  are  shallow,  stumbling,  bald,  and 
vacant ^  we  have  the  tnily-Shakespearean  in 

Fair  ilelena!  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light, 

and  it  is  followed  immediately  by  lines  so  faintly  Shake¬ 
spearean  as 

Why  seek’st  thou  me?  could  not  this  make  thee  know 
The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so? 

Can  we  recall  any  other  play  written  at  one  time  and  by 
one  author  that  reveals  discords  in  style  and  inequalities  of 
mere  intelligence  so  extreme?  Did  ever  a  fine  poet  indeed 
— let  alone  that  pre-eminent  prince  of  poets,  Shakespeare 
— when  once  his  imagination  and  his  gift  of  expression  had 
come  of  age,  thus  indulge,  now  in  excellent,  and  now  in 
dull  and  characterless  verse?  Except  perhaps  deliberately 
and  of  set  purpose?  {Pleasures  and  Speculationsy  1940,  pp. 
270  ff.). 

The  lovers’  verse  seems  to  me  far  more  varied  in  quality  and 
kind  than  is  here  suggested.  But  in  his  last  query  de  la  Mare 
supplies  himself  what  I  take  to  be  the  answer  to  the  problem 
he  raises.  Of  course  it  is  inconceivable  that  Shakespeare,  even 
in  1592  or  earlier,  should  in  all  seriousness  have  written  such 
verse  as  this : 

I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not. 

Where  is  Lysander  and  fair  Hermia? 

The  one  I’ll  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me. 

Thou  told’st  me  they  were  stol’n  unto  this  wood. 

And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood. 

Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 

(II.i.188  ff.) 

But  why  assume  that  this  is  serious  verse  trying  unsuccessfully 
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to  be  poetic  ?  That  the  ‘shallow,  stumbling,  bald,  and  vacant’ 
verse  of  which  de  la  Marc  complains  is  purposely  put  into  the 
lovers’  mouths  to  make  them  ridiculous  can,  I  think,  be  shown 
by  looking  at  the  context  in  which  these  lines  occur. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  speeches  of  Hcrmia  and  Lysandcr 
upon  their  first  appearance  (Demetrius  hardly  opens  his  mouth) 
which  is  shallow,  stumbling,  bald,  or  vacant,  nor  in  their  pretty 
love-duet  that  follows,  with  its  Romeo  and  /«//V/-likc  imagery. 
In  Hermia’s  promise  to  keep  the  tryst,  where  for  the  first  time 
rhyme  is  used,  the  verse  is  superior  to  any  rhymed  verse  found 
in  Shakespeare’s  early  plays,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  the 
ensuing  scene  with  Helena,  all  written  in  rhyme.  It  is  not  until 
Demetrius  comes  upon  the  scene  with  his  ‘I  love  thee  not, 
therefore  pursue  me  not  .  .  .  ’  that  we  come  across  any  of  the 
verse  of  which  de  la  Mare  complains.  So  far  the  poet  has  been 
dealing  mostly  with  Hcrmia  and  Lysandcr,  whose  love  is 
treated  sympathetically  and  without  ridicule.  Now  Demetrius, 
the  victim  of  love-madness  (the  main  theme  of  the  play)  appears, 
and  is  at  once  made  ridiculous  by  the  kind  of  verse  he  utters. 
Helena,  who  here  is  to  be  pitied  and  not  laughed  at,  continues 
to  speak  verse  which  is  neither  stumbling  nor  vacant : 

Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me, 

Neglect  me,  lose  me;  only  give  me  leave, 

Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 

I  have  no  space  to  pursue  this  analysis  through  all  the  scenes 
in  which  the  lovers  appear.  But  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that 
I  whenever  they  arc  given  wooden  or  vacant  verse  to  speak  it  is 
at  a  point  where  Shakespeare  is  laughing  at  their  absurdity  and 
is  striving  to  make  them  ridiculous  by  the  quality  of  their 
utterances.  The  stiff  and  antithetical  verse  and  the  crude  psy¬ 
chology  of  which  Dover  Wilson  complains  all  serve  the  poet’s 
purpose,  for  they  accentuate  the  marioncttc-likc  nature  of  the 
lovers,  mere  puppets  manipulated  by  Oberon  or  by  Cupid. 
For  the  same  reason  Lysandcr  and  Demetrius  arc  barely  difFcr- 
entiated.  Hcrmia  and  Helena  are  a  little  more  individualised, 
sbcc  they  do  not  come  under  the  spell  of  the  love-juice  and  arc 
more  the  object  of  pity  than  of  ridicule.  But  both  arc  kept 
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sufticiently  shadowy  to  prevent  their  sufferings  from  stirring  us 
deeply;  for  this  comedy  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too 
lamentable.  Thus  we  are  not  made  to  share  Hermia’s  heart¬ 
break  when  it  is  vented  in  such  verse  as  this : 

Hate  me!  wherefore?  O  me!  what  news,  my  love? 

Am  not  I  Hermia?  Are  not  you  Lysander? 

I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 

Since  night  you  lov’d  me;  yet  since  night  you  left  me. 

Why  then,  you  left  me— O,  the  gods  forbid ! —  I 

In  earnest,  shall  I  say?  I 

(Ill.ii.272  ff.)  I 

Shadowy  characterisation  and  highly  schematic  dialogue  in  I 
rhymed  couplets  or  sonnet  quatrains  both  help  to  ‘distance’  the  ^ 
lovers,  and  ^e  same  effect  is  achieved  by  our  being  given  inter-  | 
mittent  glimpses  of  them  through  the  eyes  of  Puck.  Through  I 
him  we  too  learn  to  look  at  their  antics  from  the  non-human  | 
vantage-ground.  ‘Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  he.’  | 

We  see,  then,  that  in  the  instances  discussed  sf  hr  (with  the  f 
possible  exception  of  the  Troilus-passages)  functional  explana-  ! 
tions  seem  to  account  fairly  satisfactorily  for  apparently  atavistic 
elements  in  Shakespeare’s  style.  And — one  of  the  great  rewards 
of  a  functional  explanation  that  convinces — they  incidentally 
help  us  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  Shakespeare’s  attitude 
and  intention  in  the  scenes  concerned.  f 

There  also  occur  in  the  plays,  though  inevitably  with  much  1 
less  frequency,  instances  of  what  may  be  called  stylistic  pro-  f 
lepsis  or  anticipation,  passages  that  seem  to  reach  forward  to  a  | 
style  which  Shakespeare  evolved  at  a  later  period,  isolated 
scouts  and  harbingers  of  things  to  come.  These  are  very  much 
more  difficult  to  account  for.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  spring 
from  a  mood,  a  condition,  which  Shakespeare  momentarily 
touches  upon  but  leaves  for  fuller  exploration  at  a  later  period, 
such  as  the  sense  of  wonder  and  amazement,  the  bewildered 
groping  in  a  world  where  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  dream 
from  reality,  which  is  fundamental  to  the  Last  Plays  but  which, 
momentarily  encountered  upon  the  lovers’  awakening  in  A 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dreamy  makes  their  language  in  its  verbal  ’ 
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music,  imagery,  and  rhythm  approximate  to  the  style  which 
belongs  peculiarly  to  these  final  plays. 

Demetrius:  These  things  seem  small  and  undisdnguishable. 
Like  far-on  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 

Hermia :  Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye. 

When  everything  seems  double. 

So  methinks; 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel. 

Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Are  you  sure 

That  we  are  awake?  It  seems  to  me 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream  . . . 

(IVi.i84ff.) 

In  King  John,  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  early  plays,  one 
seems  to  encounter  such  proleptic  passages.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
single  phrase,  such  as  Faulconbridge’s  ‘Your  sword  is  bright, 
sir;  put  it  up  again’  (IV.iii.79),  a  first  sketch  for  Othefio’s 
splendid  Rembrandesque  word-picture;  sometimes  a  whole 
speech,  such  as  Faulconbridge’s  words  to  Hubert  in  the  same 
scene,  which,  if  encountered  in  Paulina’s  mouth  as  addressed 
to  Leontes,  would  not  strike  many  of  us  as  stylistically  out  of 
place : 

If  thou  didst  but  consent 
To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair; 

And  if  thou  want’st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee;  a  rush  will  be  a  beam 
To  hang  thee  on;  or  wouldst  thou  drown  thyself. 

Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 

Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 

(IV.iii.125  fl.) 

Sometimes  it  is  a  snatch  of  dialogue,  such  as  the  following 
Macbeth-Wke  interchange : 


Helena : 

Demetrius : 
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K.  John :  Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy.  I’ll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way; 

And  wheresoe’er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 

He  lies  before  me.  Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hubert:  And  I’ll  keep  him  so 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  Majesty. 

K.  John :  Death. 

Hubert :  My  lord  ? 

K.  John :  A  grave. 

Hubert :  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John :  Enough ! 

I  could  be  merry  now  . .  . 

(III.ii.59ff.) 

In  this  oddly  neglected  play,  more  than  perhaps  anywhere  else 
before  Hamlety  we  find  Shakespeare  reaching  out  towards  sty¬ 
listic  effects  which  he  was  to  use  in  his  maturest  works. 

Finally,  I  want  to  look  at  two  examples,  the  first  of  apparent 
stylistic  anticipation,  the  second  of  atavism,  where  a  functional 
explanation  does  not  seem  to  me  acceptable. 

Shame  and  confusion !  All  is  on  the  rout; 

Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 
Where  it  should  guard.  O  war,  thou  son  of  hell. 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 

Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance !  Let  no  soldier  fly. 

He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 

Hath  no  self-love;  nor  he  that  loves  himself 

Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance. 

The  name  of  valour.  [5e«  his  father  s  body. 

O,  let  the  vile  world  end 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together ! 

Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast. 
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Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease !  Wast  thou  ordain’d,  dear  father, 

To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace  and  to  achieve 
The  silver  hvery  of  advised  age. 

And  in  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair-days  thus 
I  To  die  in  ruffian  batde?  Even  at  this  sight 

My  heart  is  turn’d  to  stone;  and  while  ’tis  mine 
I  It  shall  be  stony  .  .  . 

I  These  lines  have  all  the  marks  of  the  style  of  the  period  of 
King  Lear  about  them.  Yet  they  come  from  young  Clifford’s 
speech  in  2  Henry  VI  (V.ii.31  ff.).  It  seems  utterly  incredible 
that  Shakespeare  should  here,  for  a  single  instant  and  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  dramatic  apprenticeship,  have  hit  upon  this 
style  with  all  its  idiosyncrasies  of  diction,  imagery,  and  rhythm. 
A  closer  look  at  the  imagery  of  lines  40-50  bears  out  the  initial 
impression.  For  while  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  period 
of  Lear  in  the  association  of  doomsday  with  the  murder  of  a 
loved  person  (it  is  found,  for  instance,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 
III.ii.65-68),  Clifford’s  speech  contains  a  sequence  of  images 
which  it  shares  only  with  the  great  doomsday  passages  in  Lear 

I(V.iii.257  ff.)  and  Macbeth  (II.iii.6i  ff.),  particularly  in  the  not 
unnatural  association  of  the  horror  of  the  sight  with  petrifac¬ 
tion.  In  Clifford’s  speech  it  is  ‘Even  at  this  sight  my  heart  is 
turn’d  to  stone’;  in  Macbeth  ‘Destroy  your  sight  with  a  new 
Gorgon’;  in  Lear  ‘O,  you  are  men  of  stone’.  (For  a  comparison 
of  the  image-sequences  in  the  three  passages  see  the  note  in  A.  S. 
Cairncross’s  New  Arden  edition  of  2  Henry  F/,  p.  151.)  The 
stylistic  evidence,  then,  points  most  strongly  to  the  period  of 
King  Lear  for  the  composition  of  most  of  the  speech.  And  the 
textual  evidence  supports  the  theory  of  revision,  as  the  bad  quarto 
contains  a  version  of  the  speech  which  no  degree  of  memorial 
corruption  could  ever  have  derived  froiri  the  lines  in  the  Folio. 
But  Shakespeare  did  not  rewrite  the  entire  speech.  The  old  ver¬ 
sion  clearly  takes  over  in  the  last  nine  lines,  beginning  ‘Meet  I  an 
infant  of  the  house  of  York  . .  ’,  with  their  references  to  Medea 
and  Absyrtus  and  to  Aeneas  and  the  old  Anchises,  the  second 
of  which  is  duly  found  in  a  garbled  form  in  the  quarto  version 
of  the  speech.  (Chambers,  William  Shakespeare,  I,  p.286,  while 
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commenting  that  the  speech  seems  to  him  ‘clearly  of  later  style 
than  the  rest’,  appears  to  take  the  whole  of  it,  11. 31-65,  as  in¬ 
volved  in  the  revision.  But  this  may  be  an  oversight.  F.  P. 
Wilson  very  briefly  discusses  the  passage  in  Marlowe  and  the 
Early  Shal^espeare^  pp.  117-8,  and  also  seems  to  suggest  that  it 
is  a  late  revision.  Greg  in  The  Shakespeare  First  Folio,  p.  178, 
thinks  that  ‘it  might  have  been  added  on  the  occasion  of  the 
revival  clearly  implied  in  the  epilogue  to  Henry  V  in  1599’.  But 
this  seems  much  too  early  a  date,  nor  do  I  think  the  phrase 
‘which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown’  implies  such  a  revival.) 

Now  for  the  case  where  a  functional  explanation  seems  to 
me  to  fail  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  presence  of  primitive 
verse  in  a  play  of  Shakespeare’s  maturity.  It  is  the  dialogue  in 
rhymed  couplets  between  Helen  and  tne  King  in  All's  Well 
(II.i.129-209).  This  seems  to  me  quite  different  in  quality  from 
the  rhymed  couplets  in  the  rest  of  the  play.  One  specimen  from 
each  must  suffice  to  illustrate  this  difference.  In  II.iii.129  ff.  we 
have  the  King’s : 


F 


She  is  young,  wise,  fair; 
In  these  to  nature  she’s  immediate  heir; 

And  these  breed  honour.  That  is  honour’s  scorn 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour’s  born 
And  is  not  like  the  sire.  Honours  thrive 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  fore-goers.  The  mere  word’s  a  slave. 
Debauch’d  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave 
A  lying  trophy;  and  as  oft  is  dumb 
Where  dust  and  damn’d  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honour’d  bones  indeed. 

In  II.i.174  ff.  the  King  addresses  these  lines  to  Helen : 

Methinks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak; 

And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 

Thy  life  is  dear;  for  all  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate : 
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Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call. 

Thou  this  to  hazard  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try. 

That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die. 

The  difference  here  is  not  just  that  between  jog-trot  verse  that 
invariably  comes  to  a  halt  at  the  end  of  each  couplet  and  flexible 
verse  full  of  mid-line  pauses.  It  is  also  between  thought  that  is 
expressed  vigorously  and  concisely  and  thought  that  is  expressed 
lamely  and  gawkily.  Is  there  even  in  Shakespeare’s  earliest 
verse  another  couplet  written  in  a  serious  vein  that  matches  in 
sheer  clumsiness  ‘Thou  this  to  hazard  needs  must  intimate/ 
Skill  infinite  or  monstrous  desperate’  ?  Does  Shakespeare  any¬ 
where  else  use  rhymes  as  execrable  as  ‘finisher-minister’,  except 
for  a  comic  purpose? 

Now  for  the  functional  explanation.  Chambers  suggests  that 
these  lines  can  be  read  as  naving  a  dramatic  intention:  ‘to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  exaltation  in  preparation  for  a  miracu¬ 
lous  cure’  {op.  cit.,  p.  451.  Tillyard  accepts  and  elaborates  this 
view  in  his  Shakespeare’s  Problem  PlaySy  pp.  100  ff .).  The  first 
question  to  be  asked  here  is:  Granted  that  this  was  Shake¬ 
speare’s  intention,  is  it  credible  that  he  would  have  executed  it 
in  this  manner  in  about  1602-6,  when  the  play,  by  general  agree¬ 
ment,  was  written  ?  Granted  even  that  he  aimed  at  some  sort 
of  archaic  diction,  would  he  have  felt  clumsiness  and  vacuity 
to  be  its  necessary  attributes?  And  would  he  have  risked  mak¬ 
ing  us  laugh  at  Helen’s 

The  greatest  Grace  lending  grace. 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring. 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench’d  his  sleepy  lamp. 

Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot’s  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass. 

What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly. 

Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 
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These  lines  are  sometimes  compared  with  the  Player  King’s 


Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus’  cart  gone  round 
Neptune’s  salt  wash  and  Tellus’  orbed  ground, 

And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  sheen 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been, 

Since  love  our  hearts  and  Hymen  did  our  hands 
Unite  comutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

(Hamlet,  III.ii.150  ff.) 

The  similarity  is  certainly  very  striking.  But  in  the  Gonzago 
play  Shakespeare  could  afford  to  be  guying  an  outmoded  form 
of  stage-rhetoric,  for  there  is  no  need  for  the  audience  to 
respond  seriously  to  the  verse.  Helen’s  speech,  on  the  other 
hand,  perilously  skirts  the  ludicrous  at  one  of  the  most  solemn 
moments  in  the  play.  Can  such  ineptness  be  accredited  to  the 
poet  at  the  very  height  of  his  powers? 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  this  rhymed  dialogue  between 
Helen  and  the  King  is  the  only  part  of  the  play  which — not  so 
much  verbally  as  in  its  content  and  structure — follows  very 
closely  Shakespeare’s  source.  Painter’s  translation  of  Boccaccio’s 
story  of  Giletta.  There  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  miraculous 
nature  of  the  cure,  just  as  in  our  rhymed  dialogue,  whereas 
earlier  in  the  play  Shakespeare  had  carefully  prepared  us  for  a 
natural  explanation  by  emphasising  Gerard’s  supremacy  among 
physicians.  ‘Would,  for  the  King’s  sake,  he  were  living!  1 
think  it  would  be  the  death  of  the  King’s  disease,’  the  Countess 
exclaims  (I.i.18);  his  skill  was  ‘the  great’st  of  his  profession’, 
Helen  declares  (I.iii.235).  And  just  before  our  rhymed  dialogue 
Helen  tells  the  King : 

On’s  bed  of  death 

Many  receipts  he  gave  me;  chiefly  one. 

Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 

And  of  his  old  experience  th’  only  darling. 

He  bade  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye. 

Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear.  I  have  so 
And,  hearing  your  high  Majesty  is  touch’d 
With  that  malignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 
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Of  my  dear  father’s  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 

I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance, 

With  all  bound  humbleness. 

For  all  this  Shakespeare  received  no  support  from  his  source, 
where  nothing  is  said  of  the  precious  remedy  or  of  Gerard’s 
medical  supremacy  (he  is  once  referred  to  as  ‘a  phisicion  of 
greate  fame’).  Had  Shakespeare  wished  to  suggest  the  miracu¬ 
lous  nature  of  the  cure,  would  he  have  hrst  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  give  us  a  natural  explanation.^  (That  the  cure  should  seem 
miraculous  to  Lafeu  and  Parolles,  Il.iii.i  ff.,  does  nothing  to 
clarify  Shakespeare’s  intentions.  Ignorant  as  they  are  of 
Gerard’s  remedy,  it  would  naturally  appear  to  them  in  that 
light.  Besides,  their  insistence  on  its  miraculous  nature  is  treated 
comically  by  Shakespeare.)  Or  are  we  to  see  him  as  providing 
two  explanations,  one  for  the  sceptics  in  his  audience  and 
another  for  those  with  a  taste  for  the  supernatural?  Or  should 
I  we  suppose  that  he  wished  both  of  them  to  stand,  proceeding, 
as  it  were,  from  the  level  of  nature  to  the  level  of  grace?  What¬ 
ever  other  poets  may  handle  characters  and  situations  in  that 
manner,  there  is  nothing  in  his  other  work  to  suggest  that  this 
was  Shakespeare’s  way. 

We  see  then  that  in  this  case  an  examination  of  style  and  content 
present  much  the  same  evidence,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  II.i.129- 
209  is  a  non-Shakespearean  or  early-Shakcspearcan  intrusion,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  only  remnant  of  a  very  early  version,  perhaps  the  legend¬ 
ary  Love's  Labour’s  Won.  For  as  to  all  the  other  rhymed  verse 
which  has  often  been  thought  a  remnant  of  such  an  earlier  ver¬ 
sion,  I  agree  with  Chambers  that  it  is  contemporary  with  the 
rest  of  the  play.  Not  only  is  it  mature  in  style,  but  its  use  seems 
entirely  justified  on  functional  grounds.  For  instance  (as  is  also 

(pointed  out  by  G.  K.  Hunter  in  his  forthcoming  'New  Arden 
edition  of  the  play),  in  his  speech  to  Bertram  in  II.iii.123-142, 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  the  King  changes  from 
blank  verse  to  rhymed  couplets  at  precisely  the  point  where  he 
passes  from  the  personal  and  particular  to  the  general  and  sen¬ 
tentious,  as  is  customary  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare’s  maturity 
(for  instance,  in  Othello^  I.iii.202-219).  Earlier  in  the  same 
scene  (11. 72-101)  the  rhymed  verse  spoken  by  Helen  as  she 
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makes  her  choice  among  the  ‘youthful  parcel  of  noble  bachelors’ 
seems  exquisitely  fitted  to  the  dramatic  situation.  Shamefaced 
yet  resolved  to  go  through  with  it,  she  is  forbidden  by  the 
demands  of  courtesy  to  ignore  the  other  youths  and  to  point 
straight  at  Bertram.  And  so  she  goes  through  a  series  of  courtly 
gestures,  stylistic  minuets,  which  leave  her  feelings  unengaged 
and  yet  satisfy  the  proprieties.  Again,  her  soliloquy  in  rhymed 
couplets  (I.i.202  ff.)  consists  of  just  that  combination  of  senten¬ 
tious  reflection  followed  by  the  disclosure  of  an  intended  action 
which  is  found  in  the  rhymed  couplet  soliloquies  of  Cressida 
T.  &  C.y  I.ii.274  ff.),  of  Edgar  {Lear,  III.vi.102  ff.)  and  of 
Coriolanus  (Cor.,  Il.iii.iio  ff.).  Even  Helen’s  sonnet-letter 
seems  perfectly  acceptable  as  Shakespeare’s  attempt  at  an  epis¬ 
tolary  style  which,  while  more  solemn  and  affecting  than  would 
have  been  possible  in  the  medium  of  prose,  is  yet  placed  at  a 
remove  from  the  spoken  word  by  its  formal  rhyme-pattern. 

To  sum  up :  When  faced  with  a  passage  wluch  seems  stylis¬ 
tically  alien  amid  the  surrounding  verse,  it  is  clearly  our  first 
duty  to  seek  for  some  functional  explanation.  But  having  found 
it  we  must  ask  ourselves  at  least  these  two  rather  elementary 
questions :  First,  assuming  that  such  was  his  intention,  is  Shake¬ 
speare  likely,  at  that  peri^,  to  have  realised  it  in  this  fashion  ? 
And,  secondly,  docs  it  in  any  way  diverge  from  or  contradict 
what  he  is  doing  in  the  rest  of  the  play,  whether  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  character  or  theme  or  mood?  There  is  nothing 
inherently  virtuous  or  scholarly  in  the  devising  of  functional 
explanations  to  solve  stylistic  problems.  The  very  case  with 
which  they  can  be  produced  when  needed  must  often  make  us 
pause.  To  credit  Shakespeare  with  lines  which,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  he  is  unlikely  to  have  written,  is  as  reprehensible  as  to 
deprive  him  of  lines  which  arc  most  probably  his.  No  doubt  the 
tidal  waters  of  reintegration,  which  at  present  are  sweeping  some 
very  odd-looking  fish  into  the  far-flung  Shakespearean  net,  will 
in  time  recede  and  much  of  the  catch,  Shakespearean  and  other¬ 
wise,  will  be  sucked  back  again  into  the  sea.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  we  shall  eventually  contrive  to  disengage  Shakespeare 
studies  from  the  imperious  sway  of  the  moon  ? 
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The  Ambivalence  of  Gray’s  Elegy 

A.  E.  DYSON 

THE  prevailing  impression  we  have  on  considering  Gray’s 
Elegy  in  retrospect  is  of  its  distinctive  ‘atmosphere’,  contem¬ 
plative  and  Horatian.  There  is  the  stoic  reflection  on  the  tran- 
science  of  earthly  glory  that  we  associate  with  this  tradition, 
the  same  apparent  preference  for  a  Sabine  Farm,  ‘far  from  the 
madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife’.  The  gentle  melancholy  of 
the  mood,  as  well  as  the  syntax  of  stanzas  24  and  25,  points  to 
Gray  himself  as  the  subject  of  the  Epitaph.  It  expresses  a  wish 
which,  in  this  particular  mood,  he  has  for  his  whole  future : 
to  be  ‘marked  out’  by  melancholy  for  her  own,  to  live  and  die 
in  peaceful  rustic  security. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all  that  the  Elegy  says,  and  it  ignores 
some  powerful  emotional  undercurrents.  For  Gray  is  seeing 
the  ‘rude  Forefathers’  of  the  hamlet  in  two  roles  simultaneously, 
both  as  the  happiest  of  men,  and  as  victims.  The  plowman  in 
stanza  i  is  ‘weary’,  the  slumbering  dead  are  rude  and  un¬ 
lettered.  The  tombs  ‘with  uncouth  rMmes  and  shapeless  sculp¬ 
tures  deck’d’  implore  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh  as  much  for 
their  uncouthness  as  for  the  death  of  their  inmates.  The  ob¬ 
scurity  of  country  life  has  restrained  and  killed  the  innate 
potentialities  of  the  rustics,  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  Not 
only  is  the  possible  Cromwell  comparativelv  guiltless,  but  the 
possible  Milton  is  mute  and  inglorious,  both  forbidden  by  their 
lot  any  spectacular  fulfilment.  The  obscurity,  therefore,  in 
which  their  happiness  is  supposed  to  consist  is  felt  in  terms  of 
waste.  The  words  ‘mute’  and  ‘inglorious’  acquire  an  ambi¬ 
guity  from  their  context.  They  are  words  of  deprivation  and 
defeat,  but  they  are  here  levelled  up  by  juxtaposition  with  the 
‘guiltless’  Cromwells  almost  to  the  status  of  ^ppiness. 

This  basic  ambivalence  reveals  conflicting  emotional 
responses  to  the  situation  of  the  rustics,  and  these  responses 
develop  side  by  side  as  the  poem  progresses.  From  the  Horatian 
viewpoint,  the  rude  forefathers  are  more  to  be  envied  than 
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pitied.  Pomfret  in  his  Choice  asked  little  more  from  life  (except, 
perhaps,  the  ‘  philosophic  mind*),  and  Lady  Chudworth  in  her 
Resolve  wanted  only 


A  soul,  which  cannot  be  depressed  by  grief, 
Nor  too  much  rais’d  by  the  sublimest  joy. 


The  Augustan  quest  for  the  golden  mean  excluded  extremes 
of  either  emotion  or  achievement,  and  looked  for  happiness  in 
detachment  from  the  busy  world  of  men.  Pomfret  and  Lady 
Chudworth  express  an  attitude  to  life  which  is  typical  of  their 
age,  and  which  survived  sufficiently  far  into  the  eighteenth 
century  to  influence  Gray.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  lot  of 
the  ‘forefathers’  in  the  Elegy  is  little  short  of  ideal. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife. 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learn’d  to  stray : 

Along  the  cool  sequester’d  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the ‘noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 


In  this  and  other  stanzas  Gray  expresses  a  rational  approval 
of  the  rustic  hfe,  and  in  the  Epitaph  he  identifies  himself,  in 
wish-fulfilment,  with  it.  The  youth  ‘to  fortune  and  to  fame 
unknown’  is  not  unlike  Tennyson’s  Lady  of  Shalott  before  her 
choice — a  legend  to  all  men,  but  known  to  none.  He  represents, 
like  Arnold’s  Scholar  Gipsy  after  him,  the  ideal  of  a  serene 
and  untroubled  existence-^ut  an  existence  which  is  essentially 
an  escape  from  hfe  as  we  know  it  into  a  state  less  vulnerable 
to  the  ‘thousand  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to’.  The  peace 
which  he  enjoys  is  nearer  to  death  than  to  life,  more  like  defeat 
than  victory. 

The  contradiction  inherent  in  this  becomes  clear  as  we  notice 
that  the  rude  forefathers,  even  while  they  are  being  offered  to 
us  as  an  ideal,  are  also  being  represented  as  victims,  both  of 
society  and  of  the  nature  of  things.  The  primary  meanings  of 
‘mute’  and  ‘inglorious’  suggest  this,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  extremism  of  the  Miltons  and  Cromwells,  whether  good  or 
bad  ethically,  is  seen  as  good  in  so  far  as  it  is  fulfilment,  expres¬ 
sion,  achievement,  ‘life  abundant’.  The  ‘applause  of  listening 
Senates’,  the  despising  of  dangers,  the  ‘scattering  of  plenty 
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o’er  a  smiling  land’  are  positive  and  vital  touchstones,  beside 
which  the  rustic  life  is  felt  as  a  tragic  waste.  The  rude  fore- 
?  fathers  were  victims  of  a  political  system  which  forbade  them 
their  proper  fulfilment.  The  ‘genial  current  of  their  soul’  was 
frozen  by  ‘Chill  Penury’.  The  hearts  once  ‘pregnant  with 
I  celestial  hre’  are  now  laid,  unhonoured  and  unremembered,  ‘in 
{  some  neglected  spot’.  The  creative  spirit  was  there,  but  it 
I  found  no  opportunity  for  expression.  There  is,  in  this  reflcc- 
^  don,  a  profound  awareness  of  waste.  Death  is  so  cold  and 
irrevocable  (stanza  ii),  beauty  so  fleeting  and  futile  (stanza  14). 

I  The  rustic  moralist  may  have  been  taught  by  his  simple  religion 
how  to  die,  but  ought  he  not  rather  to  have  been  given  a  chance 
j  to  live? 

I  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

\  This  pleasing  anxious  being  e’er  resigned, 

■  Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

j  Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind? 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  enemy  to  man’s  fulfilment  is  not 
i  only  society,  but  Nature  herself.  The  adjectives  and  verbs  of 
:  the  opening  stanzas  are  narcotic  and  hostile :  ‘tolls’,  ‘parting’, 

I  ‘lowing’,  ‘plods’,  ‘weary’,  ‘fades’,  ‘glimmering’,  ‘droning’, 

'  ‘drowsy’,  ‘lull’,  ‘moping’,  ‘complain’,  ‘secret’,  ‘molest’, ‘ancient’, 

!  ‘solitary’,  ‘heaves’,  ‘mouldering’,  ‘narrow  cell’,  ‘rude’.  In 
stanza  7,  the  harvesters  are  at  war  with  Nature.  In  stanza  14, 

!  beauty  is  the  victim  of  a  vast  and  mysterious  universe;  the  gem 
j  lost  in  ocean’s  ‘dark  unfathomed  caves’,  the  flower  wasted  upon 
the  ‘desert  air’  which  will  destroy  it.  Finally,  as  the  ‘hoary- 
headed  swain’  indicates  the  grave  of  Gray  (if  it  is  Gray — the 
syntax  is  not  clear,  but  the  thought  indicates  that  it  is),  the 
nearby  wood  smiles  ‘as  in  scorn’.  (The  phrase  ‘as  in  scorn’ 
^plies,  in  the  first  version  of  the  poem,  to  the  dead  man,  but 
in  the  final  version  it  applies  equally,  by  ambiguity,  to  the 
'  wood.)  Nature,  therefore,  is  a  more  primitive  and  dubious 
goddess  here  than  in  orthodox  Augustan  circles,  and  we  might 
even  discern  that  sense  of  the  ruthless  profusion  and  wastenil- 
j  ness  of  her  works  which  has  become  a  preoccupation  with  some 
post-Darwinian  thinkers. 
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How  far  Gray  was  conscious  of  ambivalence  in  his  Elegy  we  ^ 
can  probably  not  hope  to  decide.  The  ‘graveyard  mood’  would 
have  seemed  to  him,  perhaps,  as  unified  as  the  style  in  which 
he  expresses  it  He  is  unlikely  to  have  shared  our  present-day 
awareness  of  complexity  or  a  tension  of  opposites  in  such  a 
mood.  Even  so,  the  two  attitudes  we  have  been  considering  ^ 
exist  quite  explicitly,  side  by  side,  in  the  poem,  and  we  can  y 
lemtimatcly  speculate  on  the  subconscious  responses  to  lif . 
which  they  reveal.  These  would  seem  to  have  included  a  i  ^ 
shrinking  from  life,  with  its  menaces  and  responsibilities  (some-  y 
thing  very  like  the  Freudian  death-wish,  in  fact),  and  also  a  g 
desire  for  life  (the  almost  inevitable  complementary  pull).  In  I  ^ 
a  very  personal  way,  the  ‘slumbering  dead’  must  have  seemed  a  1  j, 
reproach  to  Gray.  He  is  aware,  in  the  poem,  of  his  social  t  f 
superiority  to  them.  They  were  unlettered,  he  is  a  scholar;  [  q 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  notable  achievement,  he,  in  his  own  ^ 
academic  sphere  at  least,  has  had  it.  But  he  has  failed  to  take 
his  own  considerable,  opportunities;  his  vast  learning  was 
notoriously  unproductive.  He  is  very  far  from  having  the 
spirit  of  a  Milton  or  a  Cromwell.  His  letters  often  show  him  in  j 
a  Hamlet-like  strain  of  frustration  and  melancholia.  He  is  like 
the  Hamlet  of  Act  V,  assured  of  the  impossibility  of  what  he 
most  desired,  stoically  resigned  to  life  on  these  terms  (‘There’s 
providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow),  yet  haunted  by  the  futility 
of  it  all  (‘Alas,  poor  Yorrick’),  and  still  balancing  in  his  mind 
the  great  alternative  propositions  (‘To  be  or  not  to  be’).  All  of 
these  attitudes  are  present  in  the  Elegy^  though  with  less 
imaginative  intensity,  of  course,  than  in  Hamlet :  and  so  the 
stanzas  which  approve  the  lot  of  the  forefathers  spring  not  only 
from  a  reasoned  Augustan  belief  in  the  rural  life  (‘Let  not 
ambition  mock  their  useful  toil’ . .  .  ),  but  also  from  a  vicarious  ’ 
realisation  of  the  death-wish.  And  Gray’s  frustration  is  apparent 
not  only  when  he  is  pitying  the  rustics,  but  also  when  he  is 
envying  them;  for  it  is  their  death,  not  their  life,  that  he  envies.  ' 

Gray  often  seems  to  be  seeing  his  relationship  to  the  ‘great'  1 

as  analogous  to  the  rustics’  relationship  to  himself.  In  the  Anal  ' 
stanzas  he  identifies  himself  with  the  rustics  and  dies  to  ambi¬ 
tion  and  self-fulfilment  with  them,  but  here  the  ambivalence  of 
emotional  response  is  especially  to  be  felt.  ‘A  youth  to  fortune 
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and  to  fame  unknown’  invites  our  pity;  his  simple  contentment, 

He  gained  from  Heaven  (’twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend 
calls  for  acquiescence. 

So  the  emotional  charge  of  the  Elegy  is  far  from  simple,  and 
that  which  is  ostensibly  offered  as  a  good  is  felt  in  terms  of 
waste.  The  reflections  on  the  rustics’  death  in  stanzas  4-7 
become,  by  implication,  a  reflection  on  their  life.  The  ‘lowly 
bed’  from  which  they  will  not  again  be  roused  is  the  bed  on 
which  their  life  has  been  passed.  The  long  silence  and  obscurity 
of  the  tomb  is  the  same  in  kind  as  the  condition  in  which  life  has 
drifted  away.  Their  obscurity  in  death  and  their  obscurity  in 
life  arc  equally  symbolised  by  the  buried  gem  and  the  wasted 
flower.  And  death,  in  its  dual  aspect  as  a  longed-for  rest  and  a 
dreaded  waste,  is  present  in  a  single  image. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree’s  shade. 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould’ring  heap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  .  .  . 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn. 

The  swallow  twitt’ring  from  the  straw-built  shed. 

The  cock’s  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

Gray  chooses  sleep  before  action,  like  the  lotus-eaters,  and 
like  Keats  he  is  half  in  love  with  easeful  death.  But  he  also 
feels,  with  Milton’s  Belial,  that  any  form  of  consciousness  is  to 
be  preferred  to  oblivion,  and,  like  Keats  again,  responds  in 
some  degree  to  a  pull  back  to  life — the  ‘incense-breathing  morn’ 
and  the  clarion  cock<row. 

This  complexity  is  by  no  means  as  rich  as  that  in  the  Ode  To  a 
Nightingale,  and  the  desire  for  life  receives  no  expression  com¬ 
parable  in  power  to  Keats’s  nightingale-symbol  of  ideal  and 
eternal  beauty.  But  it  is  a  complexity  similar  in  kind,  if  not  in 
poetic  intensity,  to  that  realised  by  Keats  in  the  Ode,  and  this 
may  well  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Elegy  has  always  found 
a  ‘mirror  in  every  mind’. 
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On  the  Logic  of  Romanticism* 

ALBERT  GERARD 

THE  final  verdict  in  a  ease  in  literary  history  is  normally 
reached  by  a  procedure  that  exactly  reverses  that  of  the  law- 
courts.  Instead  of  defence  following  prosecution,  prosecution 
follows  defence.  First,  the  phase  of  uncritical  enthusiasm  that 
accompanies  the  discovery  of  a  new  author  or  the  launching  of 
a  new  movement;  then  (a  generation  or  two  later),  the  phase 
of  uncritical  depreciation  that  such  enthusiasms  necessarily  pro¬ 
voke.  Phase  I,  ‘He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time !’  Phase  II, 
Rymer  on  Othello.  And  it  is  only  when  the  second  depreciatory 
phase  has  run  its  course  that  a  judicial  summary,  such  as  that 
provided  by  Johnson  and  Coleridge  on  Shakespeare,  can  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  agreed  verdict  of  history.  Note,  however, 
that  the  third  and  final  phase  is  not  reached  by  a  compromise 
that  splits  the  difference  between  too  much  enthusiasm  and  too 
much  contempt.  Its  distinguishing  character  is  rather  the  new¬ 
ness  of  its  approach,  a  degree  of  reinterpretation  that  amounts 
to  a  difference  of  critical  kind.  Johnson  and  Coleridge  in  their 
different  but  complementary  ways  had  arrived  at  a  completely 
new  and  hitherto  unsuspected  way  of  looking  at  Shakespeare, 
although  it  is  the  way  that  has  now  become  standard  and 
orthodox. 

The  question  of  the  critical  status  of  romanticism,  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  its  Phases  I  and  II,  appears  to  be  emerging  to-day 
into  its  third  and  final  phase.  And  this  version  is  also  strikingly 
different  from  its  predecessors — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a 
preliminary  survey,  based  upon  the  author’s  Tidee  romantique 
de  la  poesie  en  Angleterre  (Paris,  Les  Belles  Lettres,  1955), 
appears  to  be  worth  attempting. 

We  need  not  linger  for  the  moment  on  the  first,  laudatory, 
phase  in  the  development  of  a  critical  attitude  towards  romanti¬ 
cism.  The  second  phase  begins  with  the  appearance  in  Paris  of 

•Translated  by  George  Watson  from  an  article  in  L’Athinie,  XLV  (1956). 

The  two  preliminary  paragraphs  have  been  added  by  the  Editor. 
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a  bulky  volume  entitled  Le  romantisme  franfais,  in  which  the 
author,  Pierre  Lasserre,  presented  an  indictment  of  the  new 
ways  of  feeling  and  thinking  introduced  into  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  a  vehement  piece  of 
writing,  impassioned  and  stimulating,  and  one  which,  as 
academic  work  goes,  was  to  prove  exceptionally  influential. 
Published  in  1907,  re-issued  in  1908  and  1919,  the  book  has 
helped  to  condition  the  attitude  of  our  age  towards  romanticism, 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  the  English-speaking  countries  as 
well.  For  Lasserre  transmitted  his  furiously  anti-romantic  con¬ 
victions  to  Irving  Babbitt,  who  was  at  that  time  Professor  of 
French  Literature  at  Harvard.  And  Babbitt,  long  before  his 
published  attacks  on  romanticism  in  such  books  as  The  New 
Laot{odn  (1910),  and  Rousseau  and  Romanticism  (1919),  had 
communicated  his  ideas  to  his  students,  notably  to  the  young 
T.  S.  Eliot,  who  left  Harvard  in  1910.  In  1914,  Eliot  settled  in 
England ;  and  by  way  of  his  essays  and  his  poetry  he  has  spread 
the  reaction  against  the  romantic  tradition  in  this  country. 

This  movement,  like  any  other  Phase  II,  was  perfectly  justi¬ 
fied  and  healthy.  It  was  high  time  that  English  poetry  and 
criticism  should  turn  its  back  on  the  bog  of  syrupy  sentiment 
created  by  the  deliquescence  of  romanticism.  It  was  only  to  be 
apected  that  Eliot  and  other  modern  critics  should  by-pass 
romanticism  to  seek  models  among  the  Jacobean  poets  and  in 
Dryden  and  Pope.  After  all,  a  century  earlier,  Sainte-Beuve  in 
his  Tableau  historique  et  critique  had  by-passed  classicism  in  the 
same  way,  to  find  in  the  Plciade  the  first  flourishing  of  a  tradi¬ 
tion  which,  according  to  him,  romanticism  continued. 

In  attacking  romanticism,  the  critics  of  the  twentieth  century 
have  taken  their  stand  against  its  sentimentality,  subjectivism, 
and  primitivism,  against  the  cult  of  spontaneity,  the  deification 
of  self,  the  contempt  for  any  kind  of  discipline  in  thought  as 
well  as  in  form,  the  escapism,  and  the  lack  of  contact  between 
poetry  and  the  realities  of  life  to-day.  As  is  characteristic  of 
Phase  II  criticism,  the  points  arc  valid,  but  overstated.  These 
properties  have  indeed  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  romantic 
attitude  at  one  time  or  another.  But  is  one  therefore  entitled  to 
assert  that  they  arc  the  whole,  or  even  the  vital  core,  of  roman¬ 
ticism  ?  Is  it  really  true,  as  Georg  Brandcs  claimed,  that  ‘accord- 
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ing  to  the  romantic  doctrine  the  artistic  omnipotence  of  the 
self  and  the  poet’s  will  should  not  submit  to  any  law’?  Is  it 
correct  to  state,  as  F.  R.  Leavis  has  done,  that  the  only  thing 
the  romantics  had  in  common  was  ‘something  negative:  the 
absence  of  anything  to  replace  the  very  positive  tradition 
(literary,  and  more  than  literary — hence  its  strength)  that  had 
prevailed  till  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century’?  (The 
Common  Pursuit  (1952),  p.  185). 

It  is  such  charges,  and  others  of  the  same  sort,  that  are  now 
being  re-investigated  by  historians  of  English  romanticism. 

That  the  romantic  attitude  to  life  and  art  has  a  subjective  foun¬ 
dation  is  not  to  be  denied.  Romantic  poetry  and  thought  have 
their  starting-point  in  the  poet  himself,  in  his  aspirations  and  in 
his  experience:  on  the  one  hand,  his  aspiration  to  a  certain 
fullness  of  being,  to  a  certain  purity  of  spiritual  life,  to  harmony 
and  unity,  a  yearning  towards  the  absolute,  usually  known  by 
its  German  name  Sehnsucht;  on  the  other  hand,  a  visionary 
experience  which  responds  to  this  aspiration,  and  which  assures 
the  soul  of  the  validity  of  its  dream  and  of  its  hope.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  romantic  doctrine,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  scrutinise 
the  experiences  which  the  romantics  thought  crucial  and  from 
which  all  their  intellectual  activity  arose.  In  these  germinal 
experiences,  there  are  many  individual  differences  which  cannot 
delay  us  here.  But  there  are  some  common  features. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  poetic  experience  brings  the 
whole  personality  of  the  poet  into  play.  It  is  often  disparag¬ 
ingly  said  that  romantic  poetry  is  poetry  of  feeling.  It  is  indero 
surrounded  with  an  aura  of  emotion.  But  the  ‘feeling’  of  which 
these  poets  speak  so  much,  the  enthusiasm,  the  joy  which  pos¬ 
sesses  them,  is  more  properly  the  psychological  consequence 
and  inner  proof  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  experience  and 
of  all  it  gives.  The  experience  itself  is  not  only  emotional;  it 
is  also  cognitive;  it  includes  sensory  and  intellectual  elements; 
it  is  rich  in  moral  and  metaphysical  ramifications. 

Essentially — and  this  is  the  second  common  feature — the 
poetic  experience  is  a  form  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  a  strictly 
sensory  form  of  knowledge,  like  that  which  often  inspires  the 
Imagists,  since  through  the  particular  and  the  sensuous  it 
aspires  to  reach  to  the  universal.  But  it  does  not  reach  to  the 
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universal  by  way  of  abstractions,  like  the  didactic  poetry  of 
eighteenth-century  neo-classicism.  In  fact,  it  is  fundamentally 
the  intuition  of  a  cosmic  unity :  the  intuition  that  the  universe 
is  not  an  unintelligible  chaos,  nor  a  well-regulated  mechanism, 
but  a  living  organism,  imbued  throughout  with  an  idea  which 
endows  it  with  its  unity,  its  life  and  its  harmony. 

It  is  from  the  poetic  experience  so  conceived  that  all  rcunantic 
thinking  on  hfe,  art  and  the  universe  ultimately  derives. 

When  they  came  to  interpret  this  experience  on  the  plane  of 
abstract  metaphysical  significance,  the  English  poets  had  re¬ 
course  to  various  philosophical  traditions.  But  here  again  there 
are  common  features,  of  which  the  principal  is  that  they  spon¬ 
taneously  and  immediately  interpret  their  experiences  in 
‘spiritual’  terms.  The  intuition  of  unity  does  not  seem  to  them 
a  subjective  phenomenon  which  would  arise  from  an  arbitrary 
operation  of  the  mind  on  the  intrinsic  diversity  of  things:  it 
bears  witness  to  an  actual  unity. 

Their  first  impulse  is  to  treat  this  unity  as  a  unity  of  substance. 
In  other  words,  they  tend  to  invest  their  experience  with  a 
mystical  colouring  and  to  treat  it  as  an  immediate  contact  with 
the  absolute  in  all  its  purity.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may 
speak,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  of  Wordworth’s  ‘pantheism’  or 
Shelley’s  ‘idealism’. 

But  what  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  English  roman¬ 
tics  did  not  remain  content  with  these  rather  facile  philosophies, 
the  amateurish  pantheism  and  neo-platonism  which  consist 
simply  in  denying  the  sensuous  world  or  in  deifying  it.  There 
is,  of  course,  something  mystical  about  many  of  the  metaphors 
they  used  to  convey  their  experience :  they  sometimes  seem  to 
imply  an  immediate  contact  with  the  absolute.  But  often,  too, 
the  cosmic  unity  seems  to  be  felt  as  a  unity  not  of  substance, 
but  of  composition.  Natural  forms  arc  not  then  presented  as 
an  obstacle  to  vision  or  as  the  proper  object  of  the  vision: 
instead,  their  harmony  and  vitality  arc  felt  as  the  mark  of  the 
action  of  a  superior  force  which  remains  transcendent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  romantics  arc  far  less  interested  in 
the  nature  of  this  spiritual  fcM-cc  than  might  be  inferred  from 
die  number  of  commentators  who  have  concentrated  on  this 
aspect  of  their  thought.  Their  phrasing  points  to  diverse  and 
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sometimes  divergent  doctrines,  but  they  are  united  in  proclaim-  1 
ing  vigorously  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  being  which  constantly  a 
leaves  its  mark  on  the  visible  world.  And  what  most  concerns 
them  is  less  the  exact  nature  of  this  spiritual  force  than  its  mark,  t 

the  way  it  acts  on  the  universe  and  brings  order  into  chaos.  1 

The  proper  object  of  the  romantic  poetic  experience  is,  in  j 
fact,  a  sort  of  matter-spirit  continuum.  For  the  English  romantic  1 

poets,  nature  is  not  the  treasure-house  of  all  that  is  primitive,  a 

chaotic,  savage  or  sensational.  It  is  the  archetype  and  the  accom¬ 
plished  model  of  all  creation.  Their  metaphysics  may  be 
thought  rather  woolly :  they  are  not  English  for  nothing.  But 
they  have  brought  into  being  what  might  be  called  a  philosophy 
of  creativity^  wmch  is  the  doctrinal  core  of  their  thought,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  experience  in  which  this  philosophy  originates 
is  its  vital  core. 

Such  an  approach  allows  us  to  see  the  romantic  doctrine  of 
nature  in  its  proper  perspective.  Nature,  as  revealed  by  the 
poetic  experience,  is  z'tertium  quid  born  of  the  meeting  and 
interpenetration  of  two  opposite  forces :  the  unity  and  organis¬ 
ing  (or  plastic)  power  of  the  spirit,  and  the  diversity  and  chaos 
of  matter.  It  is  in  this  sense  that,  for  Shelley,  God  is  ‘the  over¬ 
ruling  Spirit  of  the  collective  energy  of  the  moral  and  material 
world’,  ‘something  mysteriously  and  illimitably  pervading  the 
frame  of  things’  {Prose  fVor^Sy  ed.  H.  B.  Forman,  II,  341-3); 
it  is  in  this  sense  that,  according  to  Coleridge,  ‘Nature  .  .  . 
would  give  us  the  impression  of  a  work  of  art,  if  we  could  sec 
the  thought  which  is  present  at  once  in  the  whole  and  in  every 
part’  (On  Poesy  or  Art,  in  Biographia  Literaria,  ed.  J.  Shaw- 
cross,  II,  p.  255);  again,  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Wordsworth  con¬ 
siders  the  visible  world. 

as  ruled  by  those  fixed  laws 
Whence  spiritual  dignity  originates. 

(Prelude,  XIII,  372-3) 

For  the  English  romantics.  Nature  is  not  that  ‘quelque  chose 
d’enorme,  de  barbare  et  de  sauvage’  which  Diderot  prized  so  1 
highly.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  striking  how  often  they  mention 
the  ‘laws’  which  bring  order  into  the  universe.  For  them  these  < 
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laws  manifest  the  divine  thought,  which  gives  to  nature  its  life 
and  its  beauty. 

The  romantics,  applying  this  philosophy  of  creativity  to  epis¬ 
temology,  endeavoured  to  formulate  a  general  theory  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  would  take  the  poetic  experience  into  account  and 
justify  the  extraordinary  importance  they  attributed  to  poetry. 
They  rejected  the  doctrines  of  rationalism,  empiricism  and 
associationism,  and  claimed  that  all  true  knowledge  is  an  act 
of  creation.  Even  at  the  lowest  level,  perception  is  a  tertium 
auid  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  mind  on  sensory  data,  i.e. 
from  a  merging  of  subjective  and  objective.  In  what  Coleridge 
calls  ‘vital  knowledge’  an  intimate  fusion  takes  place  between 
the  consciousness  and  its  object,  and  the  percept  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  percipient’s  mind.  This  is  why  Wordsworth 
often  uses  such  metaphorical  terms  as  ‘drink’,  ‘eat’,  ‘absorb’, 
‘nourish’,  ‘feed’,  to  describe  the  relationship  of  cognition  and, 
above  all,  of  assimilation  which  is  established  ^tween  the 
thinking  subject  and  the  objective  world.  Similarly,  what  Keats 
calls  ‘sensation’  is  not  an  immediate  intuition  of  truth  with 
which  the  poet  alone  is  favoured :  it  is  the  lived  experience  of 
reality,  on  the  physical,  moral  and  metaphysical  planes;  this 
experience  (in  which  the  personality  is  totally  involved,  with  its 
intellectual,  emotional  and  volitional  faculties)  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  act  by  which  the  personality  of  a  man  deepens  and  grows 
towards  the  fullness  of  wisdom.  This  idea  of  ‘vital  knowledge’ 
results,  it  is  clear,  from  the  conceptualisation  of  the  poetic 
experience  within  the  framework  of  the  philosophy  of  creativity 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  itself  arises  from  a  conception  of  nature 
deriving  in  its  turn  from  the  poetic  experience. 

But  it  is  also  clear  that  such  a  type  of  knowledge  must  belong 
to  a  faculty  other  than  the  raticxrinative :  hence  the  formidable 
impulse  given  by  the  English  romantics  to  the  psychology  of 
the  imagination.  The  notion  of  imagination  was  traditionally 
associated  with  poetry,  generally  in  a  derogatory  way.  Imagina¬ 
tion,  in  fact,  boiled  down  to  invention,  a  faculty  which  enables 
the  poet  to  concoct  pleasant  fictions  or  to  formulate  in  ornate 
language  the  truths  which  abstract  reason  had  delivered  to  him. 
The  romantics,  on  the  contrary,  glorify  the  imagination  as  the 
queen  of  the  cognitive  faculties  and  the  very  organ  of  truth. 
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The  nature  and  scope  of  this  development,  for  which  the 
eighteenth  century  had  prepared  the  ground,  was  defined  most 
precisely  by  Coleridge,  who  distinguishes  two  aspects  of  the 
imaginative  activity.  ‘The  primary  Imagination,’  he  says,  is 
‘the  living  power  and  prime  agent  of  all  human  Perception,  and 
...  a  repetition  in  the  finite  mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation 
in  the  infinite  I  AM.’  This,  then,  is  the  faculty  which  gives  us 
vital  knowledge.  But  Coleridge  goes  on  to  speaJc  of  the  ‘second¬ 
ary  Imagination’,  which  ‘dissolves,  diffuses,  dissipates,  in  order 
to  re-create’,  which  ‘struggles  to  idealise  and  to  unify’,  and 
which  is  also  ‘essentially  vital’  {Biographia  Uteraria,  op.  cit., 
I,  202).  This  is  the  poetic  imagination,  which  uses  materials 
provided  by  the  primary  imagination,  disintegrates  them,  and 
recasts  the  elements  to  create  a  tertium  quid^  a  work  which  is  an 
analogue  of  nature  because  it  reveals  the  ideal  unity  underneath 
the  diversity  of  its  sensuous  appearances. 

The  idealising  and  unifying  function  of  art  is,  no  doubt, 
something  of  a  commonplace.  But  for  the  romantics  a  poem’s 
unity  and  ideal  quality  do  not  arise  out  of  a  strictly  intellectual 
or  technical  operation;  they  are  not  arrived  at,  as  in  neo- 
classicism,  by  treating  general  types  according  to  fixed  rules. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  culmination  of  an  organic  process 
in  which  the  poet  creates  a  work  which  is  a  symbol. 

The  romantic  notion  of  the  symbol,  in  theory  if  not  always 
in  fact,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vague  power  of  suggestion 
which  Cazamian  has  described  as  ‘tout  ce  qui  peut  ctre  la  source 
d’un  rayonnement  significatif  indirect’  {Symbolisme  et  poesie, 
p.  14).  For  the  English  romantics,  the  symbol  is  something 
more  definite:  it  is  a  synthesis,  a  fusion  of  polarities.  It  is 
characterised,  says  Coleridge,  ‘by  the  translucence  of  the  special 
in  the  individual,  or  of  the  general  in  the  special,  or  of  the 
universal  in  the  general’.  In  the  symbol,  the  vehicle,  which  is 
concrete  and  singular,  and  the  meaning,  which  is  universal  and 
general,  are  indissociable  and  equally  essential :  they  determine 
each  other;  their  unity  is  total  and  indivisible.  The  symbol, 
Coleridge  writes,  ‘always  partakes  of  the  reality  which  it  renders 
intelligible’  {Statesman’s  Manual,  Bohn  edn.,  p.  322). 

A  conception  of  the  symbol  as  an  aesthetic  synthesis  required 
a  firm  psychological  foundation.  In  romantic  doctrine,  the  work 
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of  art,  like  the  poetic  experience  which  it  expresses,  owes  its 
value  as  synthesis  to  a  concert  of  the  faculties  which  is  orches¬ 
trated  by  the  imagination.  All  the  faculties  (sensory,  emotional, 
intellectual,  imaginative  and  moral)  contribute  to  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  art.  They  are  all  necessary  for  uniting  the 
particular  with  the  universal,  the  concrete  with  the  ideal,  the 
cognitive  with  the  emotional,  and  for  embodying  the  parent 
idea  into  organic  sensuous  forms  which  arc  both  highly  in¬ 
dividualised  and  capable  of  touching  the  heart  of  the  reader. 

There  is  a  widely  spread  notion  that  the  essential  part  in 
romantic  poetry  and  doctrine  is  played  by  feeling.  But  even 
such  an  expert  dissector  of  complex  words  as  William  Empson 
has  refrained  from  tackling  the  task  of  disentangling  the 
denotative  and  connotative  aspects  of  that  confusing  term.  One 
I  thing,  however,  should  be  clearly  understood :  ‘feeling’,  in  the 
romantic  sense,  is  the  capacity  to  be  moved,  certainly,  but  to  be 
moved  by  some  object  which  deserves  it.  The  most  valuable 
object,  the  one  most  worthy  to  be  used  in  poetry,  is  necessarily 
that  given  by  the  poetic  experience,  that  is  spiritualised  nature, 
the  universe  seen  as  a  hieroglyph  of  the  spirit,  or,  in  Baude¬ 
laire’s  phrase,  as  a  ‘forct  dc  symbolcs’.  Consequendy,  when 
poetry  puts  aside  the  describing  of  nature  and  takes  man  for  its 
Acme,  the  man  most  worthy  to  inspire  the  poet  is  the  one  who 
Hves  in  communion  with  nature  and  who  submits  to  the  divine 
impulse  that  sustains  it.  This  accounts  for  Wordsworth’s  tem- 

Iporary  interest  in  rustic  life.  But  in  the  last  analysis,  the  man 
most  worthy  to  inspire  the  poet  is  the  poet  himself,  who  by 
definition  enjoys  the  supreme  vision  of  a  world  animated  and 
loaded  with  meaning  by  the  divine  breath.  This  in  its  turn 
accounts  for  the  egotism  of  the  romantics. 

Romantic  egotism  has  therefore  nothing  in  common  with  the 
^tism  of  Narcissus.  One  might  almost  call  it  ‘impersonal  ego¬ 
tism’.  The  poet  only  sees  himself  as  a  sample  of  the  human 
species.  Quite  simply,  he  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  than 
cithers  this  gift  of  imagination  so  often  called  ‘feeling’  out  of 
sheer  verbal  laziness,  which  he  considers  as  the  divine  spark 
in  man. 

Although  feeling  plays  a  major  part  in  romantic  poetry  and 
Aought,  it  is  an  error  to  think  it  the  protagonist.  And  although 
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‘Kubla  Khan’  is  naturally  a  corncr-stonc  for  all  essays  on  pure 
poetry,  the  romantics  never  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  total 
spontaneity.  It  is  the  tyrannical  primacy  of  reason  they  attacked, 
not  reason  itself.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  deeply  conscious  of 
the  importance  of  the  ratiocinative  faculty  in  all  its  aspects. 

It  is  naturally  not  surprising  to  hear  Coleridge  pronounce  that 
‘no  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet,  without  being  at  the  same 
time  a  profound  philosopher’  {Biagraphia  Uteraria,  op.  cit., 
II,  p.  19).  But  Keats  himself,  long  praised  or  denigrated  as  the 


poet  of  pure  sensuality,  also  recognised  the  importance  of  what 
he  called  ‘philosophy’,  or  ‘wisdom’,  or  ‘extensive  knowledge’, 
or  ‘study’,  or  ‘application’.  And  for  Wordsworth,  ‘general 
Truths’  ranked  prominently  among  the  gifts  necessary  to  the 
poet,  second  indeed  only  to  imagination  {Prelude^  I,  149-153). 

Moreover,  the  romantics  understood  that  inspiration  is  not 
enough  for  the  poet.  In  their  reflections  on  the  technique  of 
their  art,  in  their  critical  views  of  other  poets,  it  is  clear  in  every 
line  that  they  were  convinced  that  judgment  is  necessary  to  the 
artist  if  he  is  to  give  adequate  form  to  the  visions  of  his 
imagination. 

One  section  of  the  romantic  doctrine  has  been  outrageously 
neglected  by  historians  and  commentators;  I  mean  their  theory 
of  poetic  form.  Here  again  we  find  the  two  great  lines  of 
reference  along  which  the  whole  body  of  romantic  thought 
develops :  the  poetic  experience  and  the  philosophy  of  creativ¬ 
ity.  For  the  finished  work  is  the  outcome  of  a  genuine  act  of 
creation  by  which  the  idea  shapes  itself  organically  into  ade¬ 
quate  sensuous  forms.  And  this  idea,  in  its  turn,  is  nothing 
other  than  the  vision  conveyed  by  the  poetic  experience. 

No  doubt,  the  romantic  poets  were  fully  aware  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  poet  totally  to  transmit  his  experience  in  words. 
But  they  did  not  yield  to  the  temptation  of  despair.  They  have 
elaborated  instead  a  theory  of  form  based  on  the  notion  that  in 
the  processes  of  poetic  creation  art  becomes  auxiliary  to  vision. 

The  romantic  theory  of  form  is  at  once  expressive  and  func¬ 
tional.  What  matters  is  the  idea,  and  the  experience  from 
which  it  arises.  Everything  which  docs  not  derive  from  the 
experience,  everything  which  docs  not  help  to  express  the  idea, 
everything  ornamentm,  gratuitous  and  superfluous,  must  be 
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rigorously  proscribed.  That  is  why  in  the  sphere  of  speech  the 
romantics  rejected  the  mechanical  conventions  of  poetic  diction 
dear  to  their  predecessors,  with  its  mythological  dlegories,  be- 
ribboned  pastorals,  and  pathetic  fallacies.  In  pro^y,  they 
advocate  a  flexibility  which  allows  metre  and  rhythm  to  model 
themselves  directly  on  the  emotion  which  is  their  psychological 
origin.  But  they  add  that  the  rhythm  must  be  controlled,  that 
the  metre  must  have  a  regularity  of  its  own,  because  the  original 
emotion  issues  forth  from  an  intuition  of  order,  harmony  and 
unity.  In  the  held  of  imagery,  the  romantics  made  detailed 
literary  and  psychological  analyses.  They  discovered  that  the 
image — metaphor,  simile,  personifleation,  or  mere  descriptive 
epithet — is  the  best  instrument  for  conveying  concretely  the 
object  of  the  vision  in  its  complexity  and  uniqueness,  and  ^at  it 
is  especially  suitable  for  transmitting  the  intuition  of  unity 
because  it  is  based  on  analogy.  The  function  of  the  poetic  image 
is  not,  therefore,  merely  decorative.  If  metaphor  is  as  essential 
to  poetry  as  Aristode  said  it  was,  it  is  because  it  reducer  multi¬ 
plicity  to  unity. 

Now  unity,  we  should  recall,  is  at  once  the  object  of  the  poetic 
experience  and  the  end  of  the  creative  imagination.  It  must 
therefore  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  structure  of  the  finished 
work.  The  romantics  rejected  the  classical  unities  of  time  and 
place,  because  they  refer  to  superficial  and  adventitious  elements. 
But  while  retaining  the  unity  of  action,  they  modified  it  so  that 
wc  had  better  speak  of  a  unity  of  structure :  the  elements  of  a 
work  support  one  another  and  are  subordinated  to  the  whole, 
thus  forming  an  ordered  pattern  which,  though  organic,  is  none 
the  less  rigorous.  Being  great  admirers  and  practitioners  of  the 
sonnet,  the  romantics  accept  the  laws  of  composition,  not  in  order 
to  supply  the  poem  with  some  sort  of  self-sufficient  intrinsic 
formal  unity,  but  because  the  laws  of  composition  are  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  art  of  the  universal  laws  of  all  creation,  so  that  the 
work  of  art  becomes  in  itself  a  symbol  by  the  simple  fact  of 
submitting  to  them. 

It  is  to  this  symbolic  quality  that  art  owes  its  high  moral  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  British  theorists  had 
overlooked  the  ethical  content  or  poetry.  The  romantics  lowered 
themselves  at  times  to  the  point  of  courting  Puritan  prejudices 
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with  highly  conventional  statements.  But  in  general  they  tried 
to  put  the  relation  between  art  and  morality  on  a  psychological 
level.  Poetry,  they  say  in  effect,  has  a  double  virtue;  on  the  one 
hand,  it  refines  our  imagination,  enlarges  the  field  of  our  per¬ 
ception  and  sympathy;  on  the  other  hand,  it  strengthens  our 
sense  of  the  unity  of  the  universe  and  intensifies  our  feeling  for 
order  and  harmony.  It  makes  us  better  fitted  for  the  everyday 
world.  That  is  why  the  romantics,  borrowing  the  favourite 
criterion  of  their  time,  assert  that  poetry  is  useful.  And  this 
word,  as  they  use  it,  is  not  merely  a  piece  of  apologetics. 

They  passionately  wanted  to  be  useful  to  manund.  They 
resisted  the  attractions  of  the  ivory  tower.  And  at  their  best 
they  did  not  take  refuge  in  the  pseudo-mystical  fog  of  a  facile 
idealism.  They  were  convinced  they  had  apprehended  an  essen¬ 
tial  and  forgotten  truth  about  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  of 
hfe.  They  had  a  clear  vision  of  a  particular  ideal  which  seemed 
to  them  infinitely  superior  to  the  prosaic  utilitarianism  which 
dominated  the  thought  of  their  time.  They  tried  strenuously 
to  spread  their  sense  of  the  absolute  and  of  the  spiritual  dignity 
of  man  and  nature.  They  did  not  believe  there  could  exist 
anything  that  more  urgently  needed  to  be  spread,  or  that  was 
more  worthy  of  being  spread.  But  at  the  same  time,  they 
thought  that  poetry  was  to  fulfil  this  great  task  with  means 
appropriate  to  its  own  nature.  It  is  clear  that  in  considering  the 
methods  of  poetry  they  greatly  advanced  our  understanding  of 
the  psychological  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  art.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  in  devoting  themselves  to  that  mission  they  helped 
to  preserve  the  spiritual  status  of  man  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
dangerously  threatened. 

The  rcMnantic  doctrine  is  obviously  out  of  date  in  numerous 
ways.  In  other  words,  it  has  become  a  part  of  history.  But  it 
has  at  least  two  permanent  merits.  The  first  is  that,  being  loyal 
to  itself,  it  developed  in  its  own  organic  unsystematic  way,  along 
a  path  determined  by  personal  experience  and  inner  assent.  The 
second  is  that,  in  spite  of  this,  it  was  distinguished  by  a  remark¬ 
able  unity  which,  though  hidden  within  vast  masses  of  un¬ 
organised  writing,  is  none  the  less  real.  It  is  this  inner  unity 
which  accounts  for  the  lasting  interest  of  romanticism.  It  could 
not  have  dominated  literature  and  criticism  for  more  than 
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a  century,  as  it  did  in  its  first  phase,  if  it  had  merely  been 
characterised  by  the  narcissism,  intellectual  incoherence,  mental 
weakness  and  aesthetic  laxity  which  its  opponents  hold  against 
it.  Such  criticism,  typical  of  the  second  or  anti-romantic  phase, 
had  some  measure  of  justification.  The  anti-romantic  critics 
have  helped  us,  by  their  exaggerations  and  distortions,  to  sec 
romanticism  as  in  itself  it  really  was.  They  have  driven  it  out 
of  the  agora.  It  is  now,  in  the  third  phase  of  its  history,  being 
installed  in  the  pantheon  of  acknowledged  literary  classics.  But 
the  basis  of  this  acknowledgment,  it  is  now  becoming  clear,  is 
not,  as  we  have  tended  to  take  for  granted,  an  emotional  quality, 

frood  or  bad,  so  much  as  a  special  mode  of  statement,  an  original 
anguage  almost,  that  comes  to  flower  in  the  best  romantic 
poetry. 
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Satire  and  Complaint  in  Early  English  Literature.  By  John 
Peter.  Oxford  University  Press,  1956,  45s. 

The  truth  is  much  more  faithfully  summarised  if  we  forego 
all  analogies  with  the  present,  and,  braving  the  indignation 
of  the  Whig  historians  .  .  .  count  Protestants  and  Catholics 
of  the  sixteenth  century  as  distant  and  strange  people  ...  ! 
whose  quarrels  are  unrelated  to  ourselves  ...  In  other  y 
words,  it  is  better  to  assume  unlikeness  at  first,  and  let  any  I 
likenesses  that  subsequently  appear  take  their  proper  pro-  I 
portions.  ,  ,  I 

(H.  Butterfield :  T he  W hig  Interpretation  of  History)  | 

PROFESSOR  BUTTERFIELD  speaks,  we  may  assume,  for  all  | 
historians:  which  includes  literary  historians.  If  your  aim  is  | 
simply  to  find  out  what  the  literature  of  some  past  age  was  like,  | 
it  is  no  doubt  best  to  clear  your  mind  of  presuppositions,  and 
regard  its  readers  and  writers  as  distant  and  strange  people.  But 
clearing  your  mind  of  presuppositions  is  just  what  the  literary 
critic  refuses  to  do:  to  him,  literature  is  worth  studying  pre¬ 
cisely  because  we  are  so  like  the  sixteenth  century.  And  if  the 
literary  historian  has  an  absolutely  open  mind  about  past  litera¬ 
ture,  he  must  even  be  prepared  to  find  that  it  is  not  literature 
at  all.  Which  is  what  Mr.  Peter  does  find. 

He  begins  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  Satire  and  Com¬ 
plaint,  in  terms  of  a  passage  from  Chaucer,  which,  he  claims, 
reflects  the  author’s  personality,  and  one  from  Langland,  which 
reflects  the  author’s  beliefs.  This  distinction,  which  is  clearly  a 
valuable  one,  is  the  basis  of  much  of  the  book.  We  arc  shown 
how  Complaint  emerged  as  a  specifically  Christian  way  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  the  unChristian  emotions  that  accompany  reproof. 
There  was  an  uneasiness  about  these  emotions  in  Jerome  that 
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was  resolved  for  subsequent  writers  when  an  impersonal  form 
of  denunciation  developed  and  dominated  the  Middle  Ages, 
until  displaced  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  form  of  satire 
which  once  more  has  affinities  with  Juvenal,  Persius  and  Mar¬ 
tial.  Mr.  Peter  records  the  influences  that  conditioned  its 
development  (foreign  poems,  native  and  foreign  sermons),  and 
lists  its  stock  themes :  attacks  on  lawyers,  backbiters  and  misers; 
on  swearing  and  cosmetics;  laus  temporis  acti\  death.  Judgment 
and  retribution.  A  very  clear  conception  emerges  from  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sort  of  thing  Complaint  was;  but  what  also  emerges 
is  that  it  is  distinguished  from  satire  in  ways  very  similar  to 
those  in  which  we  distinguish  what  is  not  literature  from  what 
is.  Satire  can  be  distasteful  in  a  way  that  Complaint  hardly  can, 
but  it  can  also  be  more  interesting :  it  ‘reflects  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonality’,  ‘represents  a  state  of  mind’;  whereas  Complaint  is 
tendentious,  leaves  out  so  much  that  it  is  almost  by  definition 
denuded  of  ‘the  texture  and  quality  of  life’.  Mr.  Peter  admits 
this  conclusion :  Complaint  cannot  attain  to  the  ‘status  of  art’. 
He  mentions,  for  this  purpose,  Collingwood’s  definition  of  art, 
as  the  expression  of  emotion;  and  if  he  had  gone  further,  he 
could  have  cited  Collingwood’s  view  that  medieval  art  was 
intended  as  magic  (‘the  arousing  of  emotion’),  though  it  often 
in  fact  reaches  a  high  aesthetic  level.  The  chapters  on  Com¬ 
plaint,  in  fact,  supply  a  perfect  illustration  of  Collingwood’s 
thesis.  But  in  all  this  the  critic  persists  in  his  belief  that  we  are 
only,  really,  interested  in  art;  so  that  he. must  write  off  most  of 
the  period  from  Jerome  to  the  sixteenth  century.  He  clings,  by 
definition,  to  his  Whig  Interpretation  of  History. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Peter’s  credit  that  he  is  aware  of  this  sense  in 
which  literary  history  and  criticism  arc  fundamentally  at  odds; 

!but  fundamentally  is  a  long  way  down,  and  he  docs  not  let  it 
daunt  him.  He  nas  written  a  work  of  literary  history  that  is 
(as  far  as  my  unscholarly  mind  can  judge)  a  piece  of  genuine 
scholarship;  and  that  also  justifies  Scrutiny's  repeated  insistence 
that  scholars  would  do  their  work  better  for  a  little  critical 
reflection.  It  has  hitherto  been  hard  to  judge  the  consequences 
of  the  Scrutiny  view  that  scholarship  should — and  could — be 
the  servant  of  criticism,  because  the  Scrutineers  have  not  gone 
in  for  it  very  much  (J.  C.  Maxwell  is  the  only  other  one  who 
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comes  to  my  mind).  Now  Mr.  Peter  has  given  a  boost  to  the 
view  that  one  ability  need  not  drive  out  the  other. 

Not  that  the  book,  in  this  respect,  is  fauldess.  He  is  some¬ 
times  uneasy  how  far  his  history  of  the  satiric  mode  should 
pause,  when  it  reaches  a  masterpiece,  to  examine  more  fully  its 
complex  nature.  He  pauses  for  one  page  over  Donne,  to  whose 
power  Mr.  Peter  the  critic  is  of  course  sensitive;  but  then  Mr. 
Peter  the  historian  pushes  such  luxuries  aside  ; 

This  is  by  the  way,  and  in  trying  to  fit  his  satires  into  the 
scheme  we  have  been  following  we  must  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  view  them  as  the  things-in-themselves  that  they 
are. 

But  if  this  is  really  a  temptation  that  must  be  resisted,  why  does 
Marston  get  such  extended  treatment,  while  the  minor  satirists 
are  each  handled  in  a  page  or  two?  Why  does  the  chapter  on 
Tourneur  finish  by  ‘assessing  his  quality  as  a  dramatist’ r  This 
chapter  is  perhaps  the  most  uneasy  of  all :  it  tries  to  relate  the 
plays  to  the  tradition  of  Complaint,  and  also  to  describe  them 
as  ‘things-in-themselves’.  The  first  of  these  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  second;  it  may  even  (as  Mr.  Peter  claims)  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light :  but  they  are  not  the  same  task,  and  I  want 
to  appeal  from  Peter  the  historian  to  Peter  the  critic  that  in 
fusing  the  two  he  makes  heavy  weather  of  The  Revenger’s 
Tragedy.  His  point  is  that  Tourneur  is  a  moralist,  condemning 
not  admiring  the  vices  he  records :  this  is  true,  but  there  needs 
no  scholar  come  from  the  study  of  Complaint  to  tell  us  so.  Mr. 
Peter  finds  in  the  second  act  of  The  Atheist’s  Tragedy  ‘some 
warning  that  the  dramatist  is  in  no  sense  to  be  identified  with 
d’Amville’.  I  wonder  who  ever  thought  he  was :  d’Amville  is 
an  atheist  and  a  murderer,  and  the  villain  of  the  play.  There  is 
a  similar  tilting  at  windmills  when  he  examines  Vindice’s 
speech; 

O  Dutch  lust !  fulsome  lust ! 

Druncken  procreation,  which  begets  so  many  drunckards . .  • 

Mr.  Peter  calls  this  an  ‘expression  of  lechery’;  and  works  care¬ 
fully  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  ‘really  an  incipient  denunciation 
of  tne  depravities  he  mentions’.  But  Vindice  is  not  expressing 
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lechery  at  all,  but  disgust  at  lechery;  and  anyone  can  see  that 
he  is  denouncing.  The  interesting  question  (and  Mr.  Peter,  to 
do  him  justice,  deals  with  this  too,  though  he  does  not  distin¬ 
guish  it  adequately  from  the  other)  is  whether  Tourneur  invites 
us  to  identify  ourselves  with  Vindice’s  disgust  (not  his  lechery), 
whether  Tourneur  deserves  (as  Vindice  clearly  does)  ‘Mr. 
Eliot’s  charge  of  cynicism  and  disgust  of  humanity’. 

This  is  the  sort  of  question  on  which  a  lot  of  ink  gets  spilt. 
It  is  clear  that  when  Vindice  is  disgusted  he  speaks  magnificent 
poetry.  In  a  narrow  sense  of  the  word  ‘literary’,  our  Uterary 
judgment  stops  there :  a  wider,  moral  judgment  of  the  work 
(or,  if  you  prefer,  a  fuller  literary  judgment)  will  go  on  to  say 
that  disgust  is  a  negative  emotion,  and  that  great  poetry  will 
not  only  give  vent  to  it,  but  ‘place’  it.  Now  this  is  all  very  well 
in  a  play — the  placing  can  be  done  by  the  comments  of  others, 
or  by  the  action  (by  the  death  of  Vindice,  Mr.  Peter  suggests); 
but  what  of  non-dramatic  poetry?  Even  out  of  context,  Vin¬ 
dice’s  speeches  seem  to  me  great  poetry.  I  think  Mr.  Peter 
underestimates  the  amount  of  placing  implicit  in  the  very 
apression  of  an  emotion  (unless  you  grant  tlus,  I  don’t  see  how 
you  can  call  the  Dark  Lady  sonnets  great  poetry,  or  for  that 
matter  To  be  or  not  to  be — no  one  is  going  to  maintain  that  the 
death  of  Hamlet  places  the  poetry  of  that).  So  I  do  not  see  that 
Mr.  Eliot  is  denying  the  placing  when  he  writes  of  ‘the  cyni- 
dsm,  the  loathing  and  disgust  of  humanity,  expressed  consum¬ 
mately  in  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy’.  Can  you  ‘consummately 
express’  disgust  without  realising  that  it  is  disgust? 

Complaint  is  the  King  Charles’s  head  of  Mr.  Peter’s  treatment 
of  Tourneur;  and  as  a  result  he  moralises  him  to  something  less 
than  his  true  worth.  A  simple  example  is  Spurio’s  line : 


Oh  one  incestuous  kisse  picks  open  hell. 

Perhaps  I  have  misunderstood  him  here,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  underrates  this  marvellous  and  revolting  line  when  he  calls 
it  ‘intrusive  moral  comment’  by  the  author.  Spurio  mentions 
hell  not  because  he  is  struggling  against  his  sin,  nor  as  a  clumsy 
way  of  conveying  Tourneur’s  judgment:  he  is  using  it  as  a 
term  of  delight,  wallowing  on  forbidden  pleasures  in  a  way  I 
find  only  too  convincing.  The  moral  comment  on  this  form  of 
u 
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masochism  comes  out  not  in  ‘hell’  but  in  the  image  of  a  scab  1 
in  ‘picks’.  It  is  not  intrusive  but  implied.  I 

The  Atheist*!  Tragedy  is  quite  obviously  inferior  to  The  ] 
Revenger’s  Tragedy^  and  Mr.  Peter  does  not  attempt  to  deny 
this;  nonetheless,  he  misses  its  really  interesting  fault.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  him  to  insist  that  the  death  of  d’Amville  is  in-  j 
tended  as  a  miracle;  that  does  not  alter  the  inadequacy  of  j 
miracles  as  a  basis  for  religious  apologetics.  When  Castabella 
is  at  d’Amville’s  mercy  (IV.iii),  and  he  is  flaunting  his  atheism 
at  us,  she  says : 

O  patient  Heaven!  Why  does  thou  not  express  ! 

Thy  wrath  in  thunderbolts  to  tear  the  frame  | 

Of  man  in  pieces? 

A  moment  later  Charlemont  appears  and  saves  her.  Now  this  | 
leaves  in  the  reader’s  mind  the  feeling  that  if  Charlemont  had  f 
not  arrived,  d’Amville’s  sneers  at  religion  would  have  been 
justified.  Atheism  a^acks  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  1 
miracles;  and  Christianity  foolishly  accepts  the  ground. 

The  reason  why  The  Atheist’s  Tragedy  makes  out  such  a 
weak  case  for  orthodoxy  is  not  simply  that  it  is  not  a  very  good 
play :  it  is  that  it  is  impregnated  with  the  stoic-humanist  values 
that  lurked  beneath  the  surface  of  so  much  Elizabethan  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  injunction  to  Charlemont  to  forego  revenge, 
instead  of  being  the  basis  of  the  play’s  positives,  is  very  perfunc¬ 
tory,  and  hardly  alters  the  picture  of  Charlemont  as  very  like 
one  of  Chapman’s  heroes : 

But  now  I  am  an  emperor  of  a  world. 

This  little  world  of  man.  My  passions  are 
My  subjects,  and  I  can  command  them  laugh. 

That  is  not  all  that  far  from  d’Amville’s  own  outlook. 

Tourneur,  that  is,  seems  to  me  a  less  orthodox  but  also  a  more 
interesting  figure  than  Mr.  Peter  makes  him  out  to  be.  The 
contrast  with  Shakespeare  that  ends  the  chapter  is  unjust :  I  do 
not  think  that  Vindice  is  simply  turned  from  an  instrument  of 
righteousness  to  a  guilty  party.  Vindice  puts  on  a  persona  of 
villainy  as  he  puts  on  the  disguise  of  Piato,  and  it  corrupts  him : 
yet  only  by  undergoing  such  corruption  could  he  clean  up  the 
court.  His  final  triumph  (‘We  die  after  a  nest  of  Dukes,  Adieu!*) 
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expresses  the  way  at  least  part  of  me  actually  feels  after  the 
play.  A  fortioriy  I  find  myself  disagreeing  with  Mr.  Craik,  who 
in  the  October  ‘Critical  Forum’  accused  Mr.  Peter  of  overrating 
the  play,  and  especially  the  ending.  Perhaps  Mr.  Craik,  when 
he  goes  to  plays,  never  feels  that  he  wants  the  villains  to  succeed : 

I  can  only  say  that  I  often  do.  The  limited  but  deep  involve¬ 
ment  we  feel  with  Vindice’s  plotting  (as  with  lago’s)  expresses 
the  pleasure  we  all  take  in  plots  that  come  off,  especially  plots 
that  involve  leading  others  by  the  nose :  and  the  Elizabethan 
fondness  for  stressing  the  element  of  sheer  aesthetic  delight  in 
the  villain’s  scheming  is  the  result  of  nothing  worse  than  hold¬ 
ing  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  Much  the  same  attitude  caused 
Jonson  to  manipulate  the  characters  of  Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour  through  the  scheming  Macilente,  the  figure  of  Envy, 
who  in  the  end  turns  out  to  be  the  author.  I  wish  Mr.  Peter 
had  compared  Tourneur  with  Jonson  rather  than  with  Shake¬ 
speare  :  for  he  shares  Jonson’s  insight  that  rogues  are  not  likely 
to  be  outwitted  except  by  other  rogues,  or  by  those  who  become 
tainted  with  roguery.  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy  belongs  with 
the  Elizabethan  melodramas  of  the  grotesquely  comic  villain, 
the  sardonic  railer,  the  poetry  of  combined  magnificence  and 
irony :  this  is  a  stream  that  runs  (if  Shakespeare  had  not  lived 
we  should  perhaps  see  it  as  the  main  stream)  from  Marlowe 
through  Jonson,  Marston  and  the  comedies  of  Massinger. 

Marston  belongs  in  this  line;  but  it  is  just  this  side  of  Marston 
that  Mr.  Peter  does  not  do  justice  to,  diough  he  is  the  climax 
and  in  a  sense  the  hero  (or  villain-hero)  of  the  book.  1  am  sure 
Marston  has  never  before  received  such  full  and  discriminating 
criticism;  but  as  the  play-by-play  discussion  proceeds  on  its 
admirable  way,  I  get  a  growing  sense  that  something  is  left  out. 

To  attempt  to  supplement  the  criticism  of  Lamb,  Coleridge 
and  Swinburne  on  these  .  . .  Elizabethan  dramatists ...  is 
a  task  for  which  I  now  believe  the  time  has  gone  by.  What 
I  wish  to  do  is  to  define  and  illustrate  a  point  of  view 
towards  the  Elizabethan  drama  which  ...  is  the  inevitable 
attitude  for  our  time. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  programme  that  has  not  yet  been  fully 
carried  out.  The  main  need,  in  writing  about  Elizabethan  drama 
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to-day,  is  something  that  belongs  neither  to  criticism,  nor  to 
literary  history,  but  to  the  true  common  ground  between  them : 
identincation.  It  is  to  isolate  the  essential  and  authentic  note  of 
Elizabethan  dramatic  poetry,  and  to  And  a  critical  terminology 
in  which  to  describe  this:  to  explain,  for  example,  why  me 
verse  has  often  most  vitality  when  it  is  most  melodramatic.  To 
see  where  the  main  energy  of  this  poetry  lies:  when  that 
primary  task  is  done,  the  historian  can  go  on  relating  it  to  what 
the  Elizabethans  said  their  poetry  was  like,  the  critic  to  what 
we  ask  of  poetry,  the  poet  to  his  search  for  useful  models.  By 
this  exacting  standard,  we  have  only  two  great  critics  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama,  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Empson :  the  others  (includ¬ 
ing,  at  times,  these  two,  and  including  Mr.  Eliot  on  Marston) 
have  written  well  and  helpfully,  but  have  not  evolved  the  one 
inevitable  critical  language  for  the  material.  It  is  among  these 
others  that  Mr.  Peter  belongs. 

I  have  not  the  space  to  detail  the  merits  and  limitations  of 
his  treatment  of  Marston,  or  the  lines  which  a  different  kind  of 
treatment  might  follow.  Certainly  it  is  not  his  conclusions  that 
need  criticising:  he  is  very  just,  both  on  the  faults  and  the 
merits  (though  I  cannot  agree  that  Sophonisba  is  a  better  play 
than  The  Malcontent^  or  even  than  The  Dutch  Courtesan).  It 
is  rather  a  question  of  the  terms  he  uses.  Suppose  one  began  by 
stressing  Marston’s  concern  with  criticising  the  way  his  char¬ 
acters  talk :  this  is  almost  an  obsession  with  him,  and  he  does 
it  in  the  most  trivial  ways : 

Malheureux :  Well,  I’ll  go  to  make  her  loathe  the  shame 
she’s  in; 

The  sight  of  vice  augments  the  hate  of  sin. 

Freevill :  The  sight  of  vice  augments  the  hate  of  sin ! 

Very  fine,  perdy! 

(The  Dutch  Courtesan) 

Add  to  this  the  point  that  the  Elizabethans  did  not  worry  much 
about  consistency  of  characterisation,  since  they  tended  to 
regard  the  dramatic  unit  as  the  scene  rather  than  the  character : 
and  a  point  of  view  emerges  from  which  many  of  Mr.  Peter’s 
objections  begin  to  fall  away.  He  is  inclined  to  feel  that  wc 
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should  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  a  satirist :  surely  a  better 
view  of  a  play  is  as  an  interaction  of  attitudes.  Of  Jacques,  for 
example,  he  says  that  Shakespeare  ‘sterilizes  the  Satire  by  sug- 
gesting  that  its  author  is  ridiculous’.  Sterilize  is  too  strong  a 
word  here:  is  All  the  world’s  a  stage  ridiculous.?  Strongly  as 
Jacques’s  limitations  are  stressed,  this  simply  goes  to  show  that 
only  a  person  with  those  limitations  could  make  the  points  he 
docs.  Malcvolc’s  taunting  of  Pietro  in  Act  IV  of  The  Mal¬ 
content  is  surely  not  as  bad  as  Mr.  Peter  maintains :  vindictive 
he  may  be,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  he  would  say,  and  if  it  jars 
that  goes  to  show  what  is  wrong  with  Malcontents.  There 
remains  enough  folly  and  wickedness  about  for  it  to  be  worth 
while  cultivating  their  attitude — which  need  not  mean  capitulat¬ 
ing  to  it. 

1  have  not  an  estimate  of  Marston  to  offer  that  is  much  higher 
than  Mr.  Peter’s  (though  he  can,  at  moments,  capture  the 
genuine  Tourneur  snarl : 

— This  all  in  one  night? 

Is’t  to  be  equalled,  thinkst  thou  ?  O,  I  could  cat 
Thy  fumbling  throat  for  thy  lagd  censure  .  .  . 

No?  Yes?  nothing  but  no,  and  yes,  dull  lumpc? 

Canst  thou  not  honey  me  with  fluent  speech. 

And  even  adore  my  toplcssc  villainy? — 

and  I  have  even  palmed  off  one  of  Malevolc’s  speeches  on  an 
intelligent  class  as  Shakespeare).  It  is  rather  Mr.  Peter’s  approach 
and  his  terminology  that  disappoint  slightly.  Marston  has 
nothing  comparable  to  Jacques,  but  he  did  get  hold  of  the  one 
cssenti^  point  for  turning  satire  into  drama,  he  tries  to  place 
the  satirist.  He  also  sees  disguise  as  a  form  of  self-expression : 
both  the  Malcontent  and  the  Fawn  wear  a  persona  that  (like 
Hamlet’s  madness)  both  serves  a  practical  purpose  and  reheves 
their  feelings — and  ours.  Anyone  who  had  a  critical  termino- 
k)^  wholly  adequate  to  assessing  Marston’s  effects  would  have 
a  lot  to  say  about  all  the  Elizabethans,  not  least  Shakespeare.  I 
I  hope  no  one  will  think  I  am  hyper-critical  in  lamenting  that 
Mr.  Peter  docs  not  do  this :  to  say  that  he  is  not  quite  another 
Eliot  is  hardly  an  insult. 


L.  D.  Lerner 
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HAMLET  AT  THE  GLOBE 

Shal{espeare  Survey  9.  Edited  by  Allardyce  Nicoll,  1956. 

C.U.P.,  21S. 

STRIVING  for  encyclopaedic  comprehensiveness,  the  early 
biographical  collectors,  like  Edward  Phillips,  were  sometimes 
compelled  to  make  shift  with  this  kind  of  entry :  ‘Mr.  Breboef, 
a  late  French  poet,  of  whose  poesie  divers  things  are  printed  at 
Paris  not  many  years  since.’  The  recorder,  one  assumes,  heked 
his  lips  at  the  crumb :  tant  soit  peu,  he  had  proved  he  had  heard 
of  the  man.  Contemporary  literary  historians  seldom  commit 
this  endearing  sort  of  gaffe;  despite  the  ever-increasing  load 
upon  their  backs,  they  arc  expected  to  l^now.  The  rest  of  us, 
however,  arc  very  much  in  Phillips’s  shoes.  Since  we  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  be  an  expert  about  even  a  section  of  English 
literature,  we  turn  in  our  frailty  to  the  digests  and  surveys,  in 
the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  say  we  have  at  least  heard  what 
is  going  on. 

Annually  Allardyce  Nicoll  and  his  team  of  compilers  help  us 
out  with  that  section  of  Renaissance  studies  concerned  with 
Shakespeare  and  his  stage.  In  part,  they  provide  a  lively  mis¬ 
cellany  of  seven  or  eight  papers  which  arc  a  contribution  to 
scholarship  in  their  own  right,  devoted  cither  to  the  central 
theme  of  the  year  or  to  more  general  subjects,  frequently  of  an 
international  flavour.  But  it  is  not  for  the  miscellany  that  we 
cheerfully  pay  our  guineas,  but  for  the  surveys  in  which  the 
attempt  is  made  to  synthesize  for  us  the  Shakespearian  studies 
of  the  past  year  and  the  recent  scholarship  devoted  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme  (in  1956,  so  help  them,  Hamlet).  Allied  with  these 
surveys  arc  the  illustrated  lists  and  accounts  of  Shakespeare  pro¬ 
ductions  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  and  the  international 
notes  (this  time  from  sixteen  countries,  a  mere  selection  from 
the  total  number  of  reports  received).  The  ‘Survey’  occupies 
less  than  half  of  the  168  crowded  pages,  but  is  miraculously 
comprehensive,  very  good  value  for  the  money,  and  an  indis¬ 
pensable  aid  to  the  student.  Kenneth  Muir,  R.  A.  Foakes  and 
James  G.  McManaway  between  them  comment  on  about  179 
contributions  to  Shakespearian  study  in  the  past  year,  Clifford 
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Lccch  reviews  studies  in  Hamlet^  1901 — 1955,  Martin  Browne 
does  the  English  Hamlets  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  D.  A. 
Russell  the  Hamlet  costumes  from  Garrick  to  Gielgud.  In 
addition,  some  of  the  papers  survey  the  latest  scholarship  in 
particular  Helds:  thus,  E.  A.  J.  Honigmann  and  George  F. 
Reynolds  summarise,  respectively,  what  is  known  about  the  date 
of  Hamlet  and  about  its  production  at  the  Globe. 

It  may  seem  ungrateful  to  feel  queasy,  rather  than  comforted, 
after  this  feast.  Mental  indigestion  is  an  occupational  risk  of  our 
profession;  the  man  who  knows  there  is  much  he  ought  to  read, 
but  probably  never  will,  is  at  least  comforted  by  the  corollary 
diought  that,  thank  heaven,  there  is  a  great  deal  he  need  never 
look  at.  But  the  real  trouble  with  Shakespeare  Survey  lies  in 
the  digest  itself;  it  is  indigestible,  to  one  reader  at  least,  because 
the  material  has  not  been  predigested  in  a  way  to  encourage 
assimilation.  In  the  Hrst  place,  me  surveys  devoted  to  the  last 
year  and  those  concerned  with  the  last  half-<xntury  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Should  not  there  Ik  a  dilFer- 
ence?  Kenneth  Muir  and  his  colleagues  make  a  gallant  attempt 
to  describe  the  pattern  of  one  year’s  work;  they  write  in  para¬ 
graphs  grouping  subjects  together  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
continuity  of  the  story  they  tell,  they  relegate  titles  to  foomotes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  (occasionally  fourteen  or  fifteen  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  page).  One  wonders  whether  historians  of  opinions 
apressed  only  the  other  day  should  be  expected  to  try  so  hard; 
making  a  continuous  story  out  of  what  is  happening  now  must 
largely  be  a  matter  of  guesswork.  The  same  purpose  might  well 
have  been  achieved  by  presenting  the  material  in  handlist  form, 
grouped  under  sub-headings  if  need  be,  with  notes  and  com¬ 
ments  appended  as  desirable.  With  the  survey  of  half  a  century 
different  standards  altogether  are  necessary;  here  the  reader 
demands  from  the  historian  the  strongest  pattern  justified  by 
the  material — we  need  to  know  the  effect,  the  sum  total,  of  all 
the  work  done.  And  since  the  historian  is  not  omniscient,  he 
can  only  say,  ‘This  is  how  the  fifty  years  makes  sense  to  me.’ 
Scrupulous  impartiality  will  hinder  him.  It  is  not  enough  for 
him  to  report  that  A,  B  and  C  have  said  this,  and  D,  E  and  F 
have  said  that :  quot  homines  tot  sentenUae.  He  must  explain 
the  nature  and  significance  and  relative  value  of  the  various 
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groupings  he  finds — ^which  involves  him  in  the  expression  of  his 
own  opinion,  in  an  exercise  of  criticism.  In  no  other  way  can  he 
stress  the  pattern  rather  than  the  separate  pieces;  in  no  other 
way  can  he  predigest  into  history  a  chronicle  of  separate  gobbets. 
The  difficulty  with  the  Hamlet  part  of  Shakespeare  Survey  is 
that  the  compilers  tend  to  be  too  impartial,  too  polite,  too  apt 
to  shy  away  from  a  generalisation  or  an  over-simplification 
(terms  which  they  use,  incidentally,  to  damn  others,  in  so  far  as 
they  damn  anything  at  all).  And  with  Hamlet^  of  all  plays,  the 
result  is  fatal. 

We  are  told  that  2,167  separate  items  of  Hamlet  criticism 
appeared  between  1877  and  1935,  and  that  ‘in  the  last  twenty 
years  the  tide  has  not  slackened’.  At  a  conservative  estimate, 
1,000  different  Princes  of  Denmark  have  occupied  the  stages  of 
the  world  since  Betterton  (36  of  them  are  depicted  in  photo¬ 
graphic  plates).  What  the  reader  wants  from  the  surveyor  is  an 
answer  to  this  question :  In  face  of  this  chaos  and  confusion, 
have  the  scholars  and  producers  of  the  last  half-century  man¬ 
aged  to  agree  on  any  basic  essentials  of  interpretation.?  Professor 
L^h  seems  to  answer  No.  He  then  suggests  the  critical  infer¬ 
ence  :  ‘The  extreme  divergence  of  critical  opinion  may  suggest 
a  flaw  in  the  play,  that  the  dramatist  did  not  come  to  a  full 
awareness,  or  at  least  a  full  dramatic  realization,  of  his  central 
idea.  After  all,  many  of  the  critics  of  Hamlet  have  been  men 
of  deep  understanding  and  great  scholarship.’  But  this  position, 
though  it  is  shared,  or  was  shared,  by  T.  S.  Eliot,  does  not 
entirely  satisfy  him;  after  all,  the  play’s  impact  upon  an  audi¬ 
ence  is  tremendous  even  when  it  is  mangled  (supporting 
evidence  on  this  point  is  provided  by  Paul  Benchettrit’s  amusing 
account,  in  this  number,  of  Hamlet  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aisc, 
1769 — 1896);  no  bad  play  could  have  moved  the  minds  of  men 
so  strongly  for  so  long.  Whereupon  he  divides  the  commen¬ 
tators  into  various  schools  —  Bradley  and  his  successors,  the 
‘Histmical  School’,  the  Freudians,  and  so  on,  and  he  concludes, 
presenting  bouquets  all  round,  *Hamlet,  written  by  more  than 
one,  perhaps  written  by  Shakespeare  more  than  once,  has  a 
smack  of  each  of  us  in  it :  Stoll  gives  us  its  theatrical  excitement, 
Bradley  and  Ernest  Jones  the  working  of  the  protagonist’s  mind, 
D.  G.  James  its  twentieth<entury  appeal,  Dover  Wilson  and 
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Schiicking  its  special  reverberations  for  its  first  audience,  Gran- 
ville-Barker  its  available  meaning  for  a  producer.  Simplibca- 
tion  must  be  recognised  for  what  it  is.’  It  is  an  extraordinary 
thesis  that  Hamlet  is  a  great  play  because  it  means  all  things 
to  all  men.  Is  Hamlet  a  Heror  What,  if  any,  is  his  HamardaP 
What  in  terms  of  tragedy  is  achieved  by  his  death?  Unless 
agreed  answers  can  be  given  to  these  questions,  fundamental 
as  they  are  to  the  meaning  of  the  play,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
we  can  even  begin  to  assess  Shakespeare’s  success  in  realising 
his  purposes  in  a  work  of  dramatic  art :  which  of  the  thousand 
alternative  plays  shall  we  agree  to  discuss?  Martin  Browne, 
discussing  English  Hamlets  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  obvi¬ 
ously  handicapped  by  the  failure  of  scholars  to  give  a  lead  to  the 
theatre.  He  was  excited,  in  different  ways,  he  tells  us,  by  the 
Milton  Hamlet,  the  Jackson  Hamlet,  the  Gielgud  Hamlet,  and 
I  so  on.  But  how,  technical  factors  apart,  can  we  begin  to 
measure  the  brilliance  of  an  actor’s  interpretation  until  we  are 
reasonably  sure  about  the  essentials  to  be  interpreted?  If  Hamlet 
represents  ABC  and  a  gifted  actor  renders  the  play  brilliandy 
as  XYZ,  is  not  XYZ  a  very  bad  ABC?  In  all  this,  one  must 
repeat,  the  argument  rages  not  about  peripheral  or  secdonal 
interpretadons  but  about  the  basic  meaning  of  the  play  itself. 
In  all  great  plays,  as  in  all  great  works  of  art,  there  is  ample 
room  for  divergencies  of  interpretadon,  over  and  above  an 
I  established  central  meaning.  But  it  is  the  central  meaning,  or 
the  absence  of  one,  which  is  at  issue  in  Hamlet. 

If  anything  is  typical  of  the  twendeth  century,  it  is  our  general 
refusal  to  be  happy  with  a  state  of  mere  laissez-faire y  in  cridcism 
as  in  everything  else.  Despite  the  arguments  of  the  rugged 
individualists,  we  are  much  given  to  planning,  we  tend  to  look 
for  expert  authority,  we  seek  precision  and  order  and,  when  we 
can,  the  mathemadcal  certaindes.  We  are  all  of  us,  even  the 
individualists,  unhappy  about  the  present  state  of  Hamlet.  And 
now  that  we  have  historical  and  cridcal  aids  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  unknown  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  tend  to  be  especially 
concerned  with  what  this  play  meant  to  its  original  audience. 
After  all,  there  was  an  Elizabethan  audience  for  the  play,  and 
in  the  first  produedon  the  playwright  himself  was  on  the  stage 
in  the  part  of  the  Ghost,  and  presumably  the  play  made  go^ 
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sense  then.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Hamlet  is  difficult  to-day 
because  we  have  lost  (two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  perhaps) 
its  original,  that  is  to  say  (if  we  are  not  to  deny  our  mstorical 
senses)  its  real  meaning?  Book  after  book  in  the  last  half- 
century  seems  to  start  from  this  assumption  and  to  attempt  to 
restore  the  original  meaning  by  one  means  or  another.  But 
instead  of  putting  these  books  into  one  large  camp,  Professor 
Leech  contrives  to  divide  them  up  into  different  sections,  mix¬ 
ing  them  up  with  books  which  arc  basically  concerned  with 
Hamlet  now,  rather  than  with  Hamlet  then. 

Werder,  John  Corbin,  Waldock,  Draper,  Morozov,  Joseph, 
Elliott,  Alexander,  and  their  allies  share  an  awareness  that  Bur¬ 
bage  ‘created’  the  Prince,  that  Burbage  was,  physically,  no 
wilting  lily,  and  that  this  fact  rules  out  at  one  blow  many  of  the 
Hamlets  which  have  appeared  on  our  stages.  They  quote  Steele’s 
description  of  Betterton’s  interpretation  of  the  Prince  as  a  ‘young 
man  of  great  expectation,  vivacity  and  enterprise’,  and  point 
out  that  Betterton  was  in  direct  descent  from  Burbage,  via 
Davenant  and  Joseph  Taylor,  and  may  be  presumed,  therefore, 
to  have  had  some  idea  how  Shakespeare’s  fellow  originally  por¬ 
trayed  the  Prince.  And  they  introduce  evidence  based  upon  an 
understanding  of  Elizabethan  medicine,  demonology,  theology, 
sociology,  politics,  rhetoric  and  other  subjects,  to  persuade  us 
that  the  political  and  religious  issues  in  the  play  had  a  different 
meaning  in  the  sixteenth  century;  Shakespeare  did  not  write 
his  plays  out  of  Elizabethan  textbooks,  but  we  need  the  text¬ 
books  to  understand  what  he  took  for  granted  in  his  audience. 
Above  all,  they  share  one  conception  of  the  Elizabethan  tragic 
hero.  They  start  from  the  testimony  of  the  play,  Ophelia’s,  for 
instance : 


O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o’erthrown ! 

The  courtier’s,  soldier’s,  scholar’s,  eye,  tongue,  sword; 
Th’  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form, 

Th’  observed  of  all  observers .  . . 


and  they  compare  the  Prince  with  the  other  Shakespearean 
heroes  (Brutus,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Antony,  all  or  whom 
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have  survived  in  undiminished  majesty)  and  conclude  that 
Hamlet  was  indeed  intended  to  be  a  prince,  a  man  of  action,  a 
courtier,  an  Elizabethan  versatile  individualist,  a  really  heroic 
figure  in  an  age  when  they  did  not  make  heroes  out  of  odd  men, 
unbalanced  men,  unequd  men,  and  men  with  schizophrenic 
tendencies. 

The  Elizabethan  heroes  may  have  been  guilty  of  an  individual 
crime  or  sin — murder,  regicide,  adultery,  pride,  jealousy — but 
Shakespeare’s  conception  of  the  Tragic  Flaw  rested  on  a  com¬ 
plex  much  deeper  and  vaster  than  a  single  vice  or  a  single  wrong 
choice.  It  is  not  their  viciousness  which  ensures  their  downfall 
but  their  virtues,  in  particular  that  nobility  of  spirit  which  never 
compromised  with  values  on  lower  scales  than  their  own.  Their 
flaw  was  their  majesty.  Lear  could  not,  and  would  not,  scale 
himself  down  to  the  level  of  Goneril  and  Regan.  Othello  was 
a  man  whose  solid  virtue  the  shot  of  accident  nor  dart  of  chance 
could  neither  graze  nor  pierce,  who  was  destroyed  in  the  end 
by  the  things  to  which  he  would  not  stoop,  but  in  which  lago 
was  an  expert,  the  petty  prejudices  and  gossip  of  Venetian 
society.  Antony  showed  nis  back  above  the  element  he  lived  in, 
the  Lilliput  of  personal  ambition  and  rivalry  masquerading  as 
the  ranged  arch  of  Rome.  Macbeth’s  vaulting  ambition  o’er- 
Icapt  itself  and  Scotland.  Even  Brutus,  in  whom  the  tragic 
image  is  blurred  by  the  offences  of  the  rebel,  the  regicide,  the 
opponent  of  cosmic  order,  preferred  rather  than  live  to  assert 
his  own  higher  values  and  the  glory  of  the  losing  day.  If  all 
this  is  so,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  assuming  that  Shake¬ 
speare,  at  any  time  in  his  career,  was  interested  in  writing  a 
tragedy  about  a  man  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  as  many 
reasons  as  there  are  commentators,  fails  to  be  big  enough  for 
his  duty,  whose  tragic  victory,  far  from  being  an  improvement 
on  that  of  Brutus,  who  immediately  precedes  him  in  the  canon 
of  tragedies,  is  even  more  deeply  blurred  by  incompetence,  in¬ 
decision  and  philosophical  ambivalence.  One  of  the  marks  of 
twentieth<entury  criticism  is  the  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  Ham¬ 
let’s  wounded  name.  After  all,  individualism  of  interpretation 
has  surely  reached  its  nadir  in  comments  like  these : 


This  convulsive  oscillation  between  extremes  of  frenzy  and 
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tranquillity  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Prince’s  behaviour 
.  .  .  Hamlet  means  what  he  says,  which  is  not  that  he  is 
insane  but  merely  that  he  is  subject  to  fits  of  madness. 

(Dover  Wilson,  Hamlety  Cambridge,  1934) 

Hamlet  is  made  a  hero  by  the  situation  in  which  he  finds 
himself  of  having  a  mother  who  has  committed  adultery 
with  his  uncle,  who  has  murdered  his  father.  Before  this 
happened  he  was  no  hero,  just  an  ordinary  pleasant  young 
man.  The  result  is  that,  instead  of  just  avenging  his  father 
and  getting  it  over  with,  he  secredy  cherishes  the  situation 
and  cannot  bear  to  end  it,  for  who  will  he  be  then  ? 

(W.  H.  Auden,  The  Enchafed  Flood y  London  1951) 


A  revenge  hero  like  Hamlet,  caught  in  the  general  back¬ 
wash  of  gloom  and  indecision  that  characterized  the  final 
years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  was  exaedy  the  sort  of  man  who 
was  incapable  of  working  himself  up  to  a  single  course  of 
acdon  until  he  has  succeeded  in  ruining  the  lives  of  every¬ 
one  in  the  cast. 

(Marchette  Chute,  Shal^espeare  of  Londofiy  London  1951) 


We  have  had  mad  Hamlets,  half-mad  Hamlets,  Hamlets  mad 
by  fits  and  starts,  Hamlets  too  stupid  to  be  mad;  Hamlets  with 
mother  fixations,  father  fixations,  inferiority  complexes,  superi¬ 
ority  complexes;  Hamlets  who  were  heroes  by  default,  heroes 
by  accident,  heroes  against  their  better  judgment,  «md  several 
who  were  not  heroes  at  all;  and,  scanting  all  kno>^a  Eliza¬ 
bethan  sizes,  we  have  had  Hamlets  who  couldn’t  make  up  their 
minds  and  some  who  hadn’t  a  mind  to  make  up.  All  these 
Hamlets  seem  to  belong  to  one  great  school — let  us  call  it  the 
School  of  Individualism — and  they  derive  from  two  sources: 
the  break  with  Elizabethan  tradition  which  occurred  in  an  age 
when  it  was  assumed  that  Shakespeare  was  an  uneducated 
genius,  warbling  his  native  woodnotes  wild  in  a  forest  of  bar¬ 
barity,  when  editors  like  Pope  pruned  and  improved  with 
absolute  licence,  and  when  omnipotent  actor-managers  imposed 
their  own  will  upon  the  stage;  and  the  subsequent  Romantic 
assumption  initiated  by  Coleridge  (T  have  a  imack  of  Hamlet 
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ur  I  myself,  if  I  may  say  so’),  that  Hamlet  was  a  case-history  of  per¬ 
is  !  sonal  misfortune,  to  be  interpreted  by  each  spectator  and  reader 

I  by  looking  into  his  own  heart.  The  sum  total  of  all  this  per¬ 
sonal  interpretation  has  been  chaos — and  a  most  unheroic 
Hamlet. 

In  opposition  we  may  now  entertain  a  Heroic  Hamlet,  deriv- 
:ry  i  ing,  ostensibly  at  least,  from  Elizabethan  values;  *A  soldier,  in 
bis  training,  in  ideals  and  in  execution  ...  the  courtier,  the  ideal 
ng  I  gentleman  of  the  Renaissance  ...  a  single  champion  of  right 
ler  L  and  vengeance  against  the  whole  society  of  his  nation  and  time, 
on  j  against  his  friends,  his  love,  his  mother’  (J.  W.  Draper,  The 
Hamlet  of  Shakespeare's  Audience y  Durham,  N.  C.,  1938); 
)  expressing  the  Renaissance  combination  of  ‘ruthlessness  with 

chivalry,  of  courtesy  and  sweetness  with  fierce  remorseless  con- 
ck-  tempt  for  human  life’  (Bertram  Joseph,  Conscience  and  the 

nal  j  Kingy  London  1953);  ‘first  and  last  and  always  the  gendeman 
'ho  ...  the  complete  gendeman  . . .  tested  by  action  . . .  finding  by 

of  I  hard  experience  the  “good  thing  to  be  done’’  ’  (G.  R.  Elliott, 
ry-  [  Scourge  and  Ministery  Durham,  N.  C.,  1951);  ‘Hamlet  tends 
towards  substantial,  concrete  comparisons  and  metaphors  .  .  . 
)  Judging  by  his  imagery,  there  is  nothing  delicate  about  Hamlet, 

just  as  there  is  nothing  external,  no  adornments.  He  sees  life 
lad  without  embellishments.  He  is  a  man  of  a  realistic  turn  of  mind’ 

ith  (M.  M.  Morozov,  Shakespeare  Survey  2,  Cambridge,  1949).  In 

cri-  this  reading  the  Prince’s  task  is  far  from  simple.  The  young 

ocs  Renaissance  prince  has  different  ideas  from  his  father :  saving 

a’al  his  mother’s  soul  must  come  before  revenge  upon  Claudius.  He 

za-  cannot  initially  accept  the  Ghost  at  its  own  valuation :  the  Ghost 

teir  may  be  a  departed  spirit,  a  devil,  an  angel,  an  hallucination,  an 

lese  old  mole  in  the  cellarage,  and  the  antioivalence  is  part  of  the 

the  problem  set  the  Prince.  He  cannot  hurde  into  precipitate  action 

cs:  like  some  spleen-governed  Hotspur,  Fortinbras  or  Laertes, 

age  because  he  has  responsibilities  towards  Denmark.  He  is  com- 

ted  pletely  isolated  in  his  prison  by  his  youth,  his  friendlessness  (his 

}ar-  potential  allies  are  either  too  young  or  uninfluential  or  already 

dth  in  the  enemy  camp),  and  his  estrangement  from  his  mother;  he 

'sed  has  to  engage  in  battle  a  dictator  who  has  every  advantage  on 

ntic  his  side,  an  engineered  public  opinion,  an  efficient  state  machine, 

alct  a  supeih  aptitude  for  politics.  Like  every  Renaissance  noble- 
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man  in  a  tight  corner,  Hamlet  falls  back  on  the  arts  of  the 
theatre  (which  were  also  the  arts  of  a  Renaissance  Court),  to  bluff 
and  strut  and  pose  his  way  through  the  crisis.  The  man  of  action 
chafes  at  every  tortuosity  to  which  he  is  driven  by  a  brilliant 
opponent  in  secret,  but  utterly  savage,  war,  and  his  anguish  is 
made  known  in  the  soliloquies.  But  he  does  not  snift  from  his 
declared  purpose  and  pays  the  price  for  his  constancy  and  high 
sense  of  duty  in  the  tragic  sacrifice  of  his  life,  a  death  which 
nevertheless  redeems  the  society  he  loves. 

This  is  no  place  to  embark  upon  a  discussion  of  the  meaning 
of  Hamlet.  The  point  is  that  the  attempt  made  by  several  twen¬ 
tieth-century  scholars  to  establish  a  ‘true  delivery’  of  this 
tragedy  in  Renaissance  terms  has  given  some  pattern  and  coher¬ 
ence  to  the  Hamlet  criticism  of  the  last  fifty  years.  And  it  is  a 
growing  school.  It  is  much  more  likely  (note  Martin  Browne’s 
concluding  remarks,  and  the  trend  of  emphasis  in  Moscow) 
that  in  the  theatre  of  the  future  we  shall  have  Hamlet  presented 
as  a  balanced  man  of  aetion  and  as  an  heroic  prince  rather  than 
as  some  kind  of  schizophrenic.  Professor  Leech  is  entitled  to 
condemn  the  Heroic  School.  Werder,  he  says,  made  Hamlet  a 
‘simple  person’.  Draper  ‘glides  by  the  disturbing  element  in  the 
play’,  Alexander  would  ‘reinstate  Hamlet  too  simply  as  the 
hero’.  But  if  it  is  true  that  these  writers  tend  to  simplify  the 
character  of  the  Prince,  they  have  no  doubts  about  the  appalling 
complexity  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed;  whereas  too 
many  of  the  ‘Individualist  School’  simplify  the  plot  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  what  they  understand  to  be  the  complexity  of 
Hamlet’s  character.  Is  not  the  complex  plot  more  typical  at  any 
rate  of  the  Elizabethan  play  than  the  psychologically  compli¬ 
cated  character?  The  Romantic  critics,  whom  Professor  Leech 
inclines  to  respect,  arc  vulnerable  on  other  grounds.  Bradley, 
for  instance,  adopted  in  his  study  of  Hamlet  a  different  method 
from  that  in  his  other  commentaries;  far  less  space  is  devoted 
to  a  close  analysis  of  the  text  and  far  more  time  to  generalised 
comment.  Hamlet  is  the  kind  of  play  which  excites  critics  into 
being  untrue  to  themselves.  Dover  Wilson,  another  giant  to 
whom  we  are  all  indebted,  indulges  himself  in  ingenious  con¬ 
juring  tricks,  like  the  misplaced  stage-direction  in  the  ‘nunnery’ 
scene  which,  put  in  its  proper  place  after  250  years,  is  expected 
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to  set  the  whole  plot  to  rights  (so  unnecessary,  this  particular 
device,  since  Haedet  does  not  need  to  eavesdrop  to  know  that 
Ophelia  has  no  choice  but  to  serve  his  enemies).  Hamlet  has 
had  plenty  of  brilliant  commentators,  but  now  we  need  to  pause 
and  weign  ideas,  not  by  their  individual  virtuosity,  but  by  the 
degree  to  which  they  co-operate  in  establishing  an  acceptable 
central  meaning  for  the  play.  The  chief  objection  to  Professor 
Leech’s  survey  is  that  he  is  too  liberal  and  tolerant  with  his 
praise;  all  the  ideas  he  commends  cannot  possibly  be  added 
together  to  make  up  one  play.  Is  the  study  of  English  Literature 
so  hopelessly  imprecise  that  we  can  never  hope  for  a  consensus 
gentium  about  a  minimum  of  truth.?  If  there  is  no  hope  of 
coKiperative  effort  and  an  agreed  solution  about  essentials,  how 
can  our  search  for  truth  be  in  any  sense  of  the  word  progressive, 
how  do  we  gain  either  knowledge  or  wisdom .? 

If  the  best  hope  of  agreement  lies  in  reconstructing  Hamlet 
in  terms  of  its  original  meaning  at  the  Globe,  it  is  important  to 
establish  the  nature  of  the  Globe  stage.  G.  F.  Reynolds’s  paper 
on  this  subject  is  disappointing.  Professor  Reynolds  starts  with 
many  advantages.  Just  as  the  heights  of  ingenuity  in  the 
Individualist  School  of  Hamlet  criticism  were  reached  in  Dover 
Wilson’s  What  Happens  in  Hamlet  (1935),  about  the  same  date 
or  not  long  afterwards  John  Cranford  Adams  was  building  up 
his  complex  and  ingenious  reconstruction  of  the  Globe.  Not 
only  did  Adams  place  virtually  half  the  action  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  on  an  inner  and  upper  stage,  with  its  Study,  Chamber, 
Tarras  and  Window-Stages,  but  he  explored  the  possibilities  of 
acting  areas  behind  the  Study  (the  apparition  scenes  in  Macbeth) 
and  above  the  Tarras  (Prospero’s  direction  of  the  music  in  The 
Tempest).  While  most  readers  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
charms  of  Adam’s  case,  it  is  to  Professor  Reynolds’s  credit  that 
he  stoutly  refused  to  believe  a  word  of  it;  in  fact,  he  questioned 
in  print  whether  the  Globe  had  either  a  Tarras  or  a  Study. 
Adams  has  not  been  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  either  stage, 
and  deprived  of  its  twin  pillars,  his  case  has  come  tumbling 
about  his  ears  (a  matter  of  some  regret,  because  much  of  it  was 
entirely  sound).  Professor  Reynolds  stands  to-day,  then,  as  an 
elder  statesman  who  was  right  all  the  time;  ancl  in  his  paper 
he  can  assume  that  he  has  me  support  of  his  audience  in  pos- 
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tuladng  a  platform  stage  bereft  of  a  recess  at  both  levels  and 
adorned  only  with  a  booth-like  curtained  structure  placed 
in  front  of  the  central  rear  door.  Now  that  the  decks  arc 
cleared,  as  it  were,  what  can  he  tell  us  about  the  first  production 
of  Hamlet}  In  the  event  we  have  less  than  five  meagre  pages 
in  which  the  important  issues  are  not  seriously  discussed  at  all. 
Professor  Reynolds  presents  an  acting  schedule  in  which  each 
action  is  located  in  its  appropriate  setting,  and  lets  his  case  rest. 

It  seems  unlikely  now  that  anyone  will  ever  doubt  that  the 
Platform,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  audience,  is  the  proper  locale 
for  the  Ghost;  nor  need  we  search  for  a  more  intimate,  cur¬ 
tained  recess  to  stage  the  scenes  which  take  place  in  various 
rooms  within  the  castle  precincts.  Professor  Reynolds  is  right 
to  place  as  much  of  the  action  as  possible  as  far  downstage  as 
possible :  an  Elizabethan  production  was  an  experience  shared, 
three-dimensionally,  with  the  audience.  This  said,  many  prob¬ 
lems  remain.  How  did  the  Ghost  enter  and  leave  the  stage.? 
In  one  scene,  IILiv,  it  is  quite  clear  from  Hamlet’s  words  that 
he  goes  conventionally  ‘out  at  the  portal’.  Elsewhere  he  might 
be  said  to  use  the  traps;  but  a  trap  of  the  elevator  kind,  rather 
noisy,  would  be  quite  useless  in  I.i,  where  the  Ghost  disappears 
in  the  still  of  the  dawn  and  the  air  is  so  quiet  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  can  be  heard,  and  a  trap  requiring  the  actor  to  use  a  ladder 
before  he  could  disappear  below  would  suggest  a  much  more 
leisurely  exit  than  the  words  ‘’Tis  here!  ’Tis  here!  ’Tis  gone!’ 
warrant.  It  would  seem  that  this  Ghost  slips  majestically  in  and 
out  of  rear  curtains.  But  if  so,  what  was  the  old  mole  doing  in  the 
cellarage  ?  If  the  Ghost  were  given,  in  the  original  production, 
all  the  dignity  stately,  unmechanical  entrances  could  provide, 
why  docs  Shakespeare  dissipate  all  the  respect  won  by  having 
him  play,  in  one  scene,  the  part  of  the  stagiest  of  stage  spooks? 
There  is  an  answer  to  this  question,  but  Professor  Reynolds  docs 
not  give  it,  or  even  ask  the  question;  yet  this  point  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  relations  between  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost  and  thus 
central  to  the  play. 

And  what  shall  we  do  about  the  Mousetrap  ?  If  the  audicna 
is  supposed  to  concentrate  upon  Claudius  and  Hamlet  rather 
than  the  Gonzago  play,  we  do  not  need  a  curtained  inner  stage 
for  the  tragedians;  they  can  play  on  some  part  of  the  Platform. 
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But  it  is  not  easy,  in  an  arena  theatre,  to  place  the  two  chief 
characters  in  such  a  position  that  they  may  seem  to  watch  the 
play  and  each  other  without  turning  their  backs  upon  half  the 
audience  for  substantial  periods  of  the  action.  Professor  Rey¬ 
nolds  seems  to  have  some  preference  for  placing  the  royal  seats 
a  litde  downstage  of  the  tragedians,  to  one  side  of  the  Platform 
‘and  slightly  turned’.  It  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  solution;  the 
action  seems  to  call  out  for  some  use  of  the  balcony,  at  least  for 
Claudius  and  his  retinue,  even  if  the  reaction  against  Adams 
discourages  any  such  plan.  We  need  a  location  for  this  scene 
in  which  the  lines  that  spring  the  Mousetrap  and  electrify  the 
Globe  are  uttered  not  in  a  recess  but  out  in  the  open  in  the 
middle  of  the  theatre,  in  which  Claudius’s  panic-stricken  retreat 
may  be  made  from  the  rear  of  the  stage  rather  than  across  the 
open  stage,  and  in  which  Hamlet  may  rove  at  will  making  his 
flamboyant  gestures. 

There  are  other  major  problems  and  a  host  of  minor  difficul¬ 
ties  too.  How  many  doors  did  the  Globe  stage  have?  The  De 
Witt  Swan  has  only  two.  If  we  deny  the  existence  of  the  Study 
on  this  evidence,  are  we  entitled  equally  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  third,  central  door?  But  without  three  doors,  Hamlet 
cannot  be  staged;  or  if  not  doors,  three  different  means  of  access 
to  the  stage.  Further,  what  is  implied  by  the  Folio  stage- 
direction  in  the  graveyard  scene,  when  Hamlet  and  Horatio 
enter  ‘a  farre  off’?  How  far  is  ‘far’  if  the  grave  is  situated  in 
a  trap  in  the  centre  of  the  Platform,  not  much  more  than  twenty 
feet  from  any  point  on  the  perimeter  of  the  Platform?  And  if 
Gertrude’s  bedchamber  is  to  be  represented  by  the  Platform, 
with  the  bed  pushed  out  from  the  rear  hangings,  why  the  allu¬ 
sions  to  ‘gallery’,  ‘stairs’  and  ‘lobby’,  and  where  do  we  hang  the 
two  portraits  (we  must  have  portraits  for  ‘Look  here,  upon  this 
picture,  and  on  this’:  miniatures  worn  by  Hamlet  and  the 
Queen,  pace  Reynolds,  just  won’t  do)?  It  would  appear  that 
even  though  we  may  accept  the  Reynolds  blueprint  for  the 
Globe,  a  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can 
visualise  the  first  production  of  Hamlet.  Much  more  thinking 
must  be  done  before  knowledge  about  that  production  can  help 
us  with  our  major  problem,  making  sense  of  the  play  as  a  whole. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  grateful  for,  as  always,  in  this  number 
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of  Sha\espeare  Survey  that  many  of  my  criticisms  will  sound 
churlish.  But  there  will  be  many  readers  who  are  equally 
appalled  by  the  unending  plethora  of  Hamlet  theories  and  who 
will  equally  regret  that  Shakespeare  Survey  has  missed  an  his¬ 
toric  opportunity  to  oudine,  with  unique  authority,  what  might 
be  done  to  bring  order  and  some  concord  into  the  critical  chaos. 
Meanwhile  the  giddy  old  game  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  And  on. 

J.  W.  Saunders 


LAWRENCE’S  CRITICISM 

D.  H.  Lawrence:  Selected  Literary  Criticism.  Edited  by 
Anthony  Beal.  Heinemann,  21s. 

THERE  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  thinking  that  Lawrence 
is  important  as  a  critic.  ‘First,  because  in  his  letters,  in  Phoenix, 
and  implicitly  in  his  novels,  he  establishes,  with  unquestionable 
disinterestedness,  a  large  number  of  extremely  useful  value- 
judgments  about  the  literature  and  intellectual  life  of  his  time. 
He  is  the  one  literary  critic  of  the  century  who  can  neatly  pene¬ 
trate  the  modernity  of  a  Wells,  a  Shaw,  a  Joyce,  or  a  Heming¬ 
way,  without  having  to  invoke  some  form  of  traditionalism. 
This  is  what  makes  him  so  useful  and  difficult  to  ignore. 
Secondly,  he  is  important  because  his  analysis  of  poetry  and 

Erose  is  subtle  and  owes  nothing  to  I.  A.  Ricnards,  and  because 
is  criticism  of  novels  is  surpassed  only  by  Henry  James. 
Thirdly,  Lawrence  matters  because  he  invented  a  new  kind  of 
critical  commentary,  different  from  the  essay,  the  article,  the 
lecture,  or  the  imaginary  dialogue  and  symposium. 

All  Lawrence’s  work  has  a  two-fold  interest.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  thoroughness  and  delicacy  with  which  it  explores  the 
modern  situation;  and  for  the  energy  with  which  it  finds  and 
clarifies  those  elements  in  Lawrence’s  experience  which  seemed 
to  him  unquestionably  good.  Though  we  are  not  required  to 
‘accept’  Lawrence’s  positiveness  about  human  relationships  any 
more  than  Wordsworth’s  statements  about  Nature,  we  can  be 
sure  that  neither  man  would  have  written  as  he  did  had  he  not 
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believed  that  his  own  experience  was  representative.  Even  the 
most  successful  of  Lawrence’s  writing  establishes  itself  in  the 
reader’s  mind  only  after  overcoming  a  good  deal  of  resistance. 
Lawrence  realised  and  accepted  this.  ‘We  ought  to  pray  to  be 
resisted,  and  resisted  to  the  bitter  end.’  But  resistance  has  a  way 
of  becoming  a  postponement  of  judgment,  which  a  selection  as 
large  as  the  book  under  review  is  probably  intended  to  prevent. 
The  editor  has  drawn  chiefly  on  The  Letters^  on  Phoenix^  on 
Assorted  Articles^  and  on  Studies  in  Classic  American  Utera- 
turCf  without  exhausting  all  that  might  come  under  the  heading 
of  ‘literary  criticism’.  One  needs  to  bring  to  these  selections 
one’s  impressions  of  the  passages  of  social  commentary  in  Lady 
Chatterley's  Lover ^  for  example,  and  to  feel  the  relevance  of  all 
the  analysis  of  Australian  life  in  Kangaroo^  analysis  which 
surely  entitles  Lawrence  to  be  considered  the  equal  of  Henry 
lames  in  ability  to  present  the  tragi-comedy  of  the  ‘international 
theme’.  The  analysis  derives  its  sharpness  and  humour  from 
Lawrence’s  preoccupation  with  the  possibility  of  cultural  re¬ 
newal  in  a  ‘new’  country,  away  from  all  memories  of  Eastwood. 
‘Poor  Richard  Lovat  wearied  himself  to  death  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  himself  and  calling  it  Australia.’  This  selection 
omits  the  essay  Nottingham  and  the  Mining  Countryside.  But 
there  is  more  than  enough  here  to  remind  us  of  Lawrence’s 
avoidance  and  suspicion  of  ‘giving  in’  and  of  negativeness. 
‘Because  I  know  the  tree  will  ultimately  die  shall  I  therefore 
refrain  from  planting  a  seed?’ 

He  had,  or  course,  points  of  similarity  with  both  Yeats  and 
Eliot.  The  choruses  from  The  Roc\  for  example  are  concerned 
with  social  disintegration.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
Eliot’s  concern  about  ‘roots’  and  Lawrence’s.  Much  of  what 
Eliot  has  written  on  the  subject  is  a  more  intense  and  personal 
version  of  Burke  and  Coleridge,  and  his  preface  to  Simone 
Weil’s  L’Enracinement  suggests  an  over-valuation  of  a  book 
which  is  theoretical  compared  with  Lawrence.  Simone  Weil 
offers  any  number  of  admirable  generalisations  about  the  ‘be- 
soins  de  I’ame  humaine’  and  about  ‘collectivitc’,  but  Lawrence 
went  much  deeper  into  these  matters.  Mr.  Eliot’s  dealings  with 
tradition  have  also  been  of  a  retrospective,  historical  kind;  his 
intense  retrospection  has  brought  some  lost  significances  to  light. 
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and  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  be  superficial  about,  for 
example,  the  reUgious  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  ^ 
Lawrence  had  no  illusion  that  he  might  have  submitted  happily 
to  the  moral  authority  of  any  available  ‘tradition’.  By  the  need 
for  roots  he  understood  ‘life-rootedness’. 


‘The  long  fight  with  Lottie  had  driven  him  at  last  to  him¬ 
self,  so  that  he  was  quiet  as  a  thing  which  has  its  root  deep 
in  life,  and  has  lost  its  anxiety.  As  for  considering  the  lily, 
it  is  not  a  matter  for  consideration.  The  lily  toils  and  spins 
hard  enough,  in  her  own  way.  But  without  that  strain  and 
that  anxiety  with  which  we  try  to  weave  ourselves  a  life. 
The  lily  is  life-rooted,  life-central  .  .  .  Happy  lily,  never  to  1 
be  saddled  with  an  idee  fixe.,  never  to  be  in  the  grip  of  a 
monomania  for  happiness  or  love  or  fulfilment.  It  is  not 
laisser-aller.  It  is  life-rootedness.’ 

To  regard  Lawrence's  relation  to  Eliot  as  a  complementary  1 
one — as  conformity  and  non-conformity  may  be  said  to  be  com¬ 
plementary — ^is  to  ignore  the  hostility  of  Lawrence  to  any  sort 
of  compromise  with  things  which  had,  in  his  view,  ‘gone  dead’. 
Men,  he  explained  in  Chaos  in  Poetry,  could  not  go  on  patching 
the  slits  in  the  old  umbrella  or  pretending  that  the  slits  were 
not  there.  This  conviction  was  connected  in  Lawrence’s  mind 
with  his  own  activity  as  a  writer,  and  determined  what  he  did 
with  the  novel  quite  as  much  as  Wordsworth’s  convictions 
determined  his  poetry.  Where  Wordsworth  wrote  of  ‘rectifying 
men’s  feelings’,  Lawrence  wrote  that  the  novel  could  ‘inform 
and  lead  into  new  places  the  flow  of  our  sympathetic  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  lead  our  sympathy  away  in  recoil  from  things  gone  ; 
dead’.  And  again :  ‘Being  a  novelist,  I  consider  myself  superiw 
to  the  saint,  the  scientist,  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  who  are 
all  great  masters  of  different  bits  of  man  alive,  but  never  get 
the  whole  hog.  The  novel  is  the  one  bright  book  of  life.  Boob 
are  not  life.  They  are  only  tremulations  on  the  ether.  But  the 
novel  as  a  tremulation  can  make  the  whole  man  alive  tremble.’ 

For  Lawrence,  questions  of  ‘form’  and  ‘technique’  in  the  ^ 
novel  were  inseparably,  and  probably  too  simply,  connected 
with  his  attitude  to  conventions  and  conventionality  in  life. 
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‘The  popular  novel  dishes  up  a  rechauffe  of  old  relationships.’ 
This  is  tnc  explanation  of  some  strange  collocations  in  the  letters. 
He  wrote  to  Middleton  Murry:  ‘The  animal  that  I  am  you 
instinctively  dislike — just  as  all  the  Lynds  and  Squires  and  Eliots 
and  Goulds  instinctively  dislike  it — and  you  all  say  there’s  no 
such  animal,  or  if  there  is  there  ought  not  to  be.’  He  remarks 
of  G)nrad :  ‘The  Conrad  makes  me  furious — and  the  stories 
are  so  good.  But  why  this  giving  in  before  you  start,  that  per¬ 
vades  all  Conrad  and  such  folks — the  writers  among  the  ruins. 
1  can’t  forgive  Coru’ad  for  being  so  sad  and  for  giving  in.’ 
Behind  this  is  a  disapproval  of  Conrad’s  hierarchical  and  fixed 
view  of  human  beings,  his  absoluteness  of  Judgment  and  horror 
of  flux.  (‘I  have  tried  to  be  a  sober  worker  all  my  life — having 
an  instinctive  horror  of  losing  my  full  self-possession.’)  ‘All 
things  flow  and  change,’  wrote  Lawrence,  ‘and  even  change  is 
not  ^solute.’  This  is  also  the  background  to  Lawrence’s  (Ejec¬ 
tions  to  Hardy’s  ‘tragic’  view  of  life,  and  there  is  the  same  dis¬ 
like  of  the  fixed  view  either  of  men  or  of  art  in  his  remarks  on 
Dostoyevsky.  ‘They  are  great  parables,  the  novels,  but  false 
art.  They  are  only  parables.  All  the  people  are  fallen  angels 
—even  the  dirtiest  scrubs.  This  I  cannot  stomach.  People  arc 
not  fallen  angels,  they  arc  merely  people.  But  Dostoyevsky  used 
them  all  as  theological  or  religious  units.’  At  a  lower  level  his 
impatience  with  the  preconceived  or  stereotyped  prompted  him 
to  say  of  Somerset  Maugham : 


‘He  is  almost  passionately  concerned  with  proving  that  all 
men  and  all  women  arc  cither  dirty  dogs  or  imb^ilcs.  If 
they  arc  clever  men  or  women,  they  arc  crtxiks,  spies,  police- 
agents  and  tricksters  “making  good’’  .  .  .  These  stories, 
being  “serious”,  arc  faked.  Mr.  Maugham  is  a  splendid 
observer.  He  can  bring  before  us  persons  and  places  most 
excellently.  But  as  s<x)n  as  the  excellently  observed  char¬ 
acters  have  to  move,  it  is  a  fake.  Mr.  Maugham  gives  them 
a  humorous  shove  or  two.  We  find  they  arc  nothing  but 
puppets,  instruments  of  the  author’s  pet  prejudice.’ 


When  Lawrence  wrote  about  Chaos  in  Poetry  he  meant  the 
absence  of  id^es  fixeSy  the  avoidance  of  stereotype,  the  possi- 


bility,  in  painting,  of  ‘a  whole  new  marriage  between  mind  and  r 
matter’,  tor  ‘to  a  true  artist,  and  to  the  living  imagination,  the  |j 


cliche  is  the  deadly  enemy’.  Lawrence  meant  every  unexpected 
word  of  his  exclamation — ‘They  want  me  to  have  form:  that 


means  they  want  me  to  have  their  pernicious,  ossiferous,  skin-  ! 
and-grief  form,  and  I  won’t.’  In  his  essay  on  The  Good  Man,  j 
which  would  serve  as  a  gloss  on  those  unusual  adjectives,  he  j 

writes :  ‘This  is  our  bondage.  This  is  the  agony  of  our  human  jj 

existence,  that  we  can  only  feel  things  in  conventional  feeling-  | 
patterns,’  and  there  is  nothing  frivolous  in  his  asking,  ‘So  what’s  j 

the  point  in  a  revolution  ?  ...  You  who  want  a  revolution,  beget  j 

and  conceive  the  new  baby  in  your  bodies :  and  not  a  homun-  | 

cuius  like  Rousseau’s.’  Not  the  least  important  aspect  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  work,  and  one  of  which  we  were  especially  aware  in  the 
’thirties  and  after,  is  its  tendency  to  counteract  certain  kinds  of 
moral  vehemence  and  cocksureness.  It  does  this  not  by  world¬ 
liness  but  by  asking  the  relevant  questions  and  suggesting 
essential  criteria — ‘not  laisser  aller  but  life-rootedness’. 

Lawrence  accepted  as  typical  of  the  modern  situation  an  entire 
absence  of  dogmatic  belief  concerning  man’s  place  in  the  uni¬ 
verse;  ‘beliefs’  were  all  to  make.  From  this  acceptance  of  human 
nakedness,  much  more  complete  than  Blake’s,  he  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  successful  in  penetrating  the  conventionality  or  preten¬ 
tiousness  of  other  writers,  especially  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
eye  for  what  Arnold  called  ‘first-hand’  experience  is  his  most 
obvious  qualification  as  a  literary  critic.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  his  sense  of  the  ‘first-hand’  was  directed  by  the 
positive  convictions  I  have  mentioned.  Perhaps  sensibility  in 
the  individual  is  always  so  directed— it  is  the  practical  side  of 
whatever  degree  of  consciousness  each  of  us  is  capable  of.  Some 
of  the  best  and  wittiest  of  Lawrence’s  critical  work  is  obviously 
the  result  of  the  sure  and  happy  exercise  of  his  prime  sensibili^ 
or  gift.  There  is  one  letter  especially — the  one  about  the  Ralph 
Hodgson  poem — which  contains  as  persuasive  an  analysis  of 
conventionality  as  could  be  found  in  criticism.  It  was  written 
just  before  the  first  world  war,  a  time  in  the  history  of  English 
poetry  which  offered  peculiarly  rich  opportunities  for  research 
into  what  I.  A.  Richards  later  called  ‘stock  responses’.  More 
than  half  the  battle  in  criticism  is  to  persuade  by  demonstration 
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not  assertion.  Without  any  help  from  Richards,  Lawrence  is 
wonderfully  persuasive  with  his  analogies  of  ‘poetic  currency’ 
and  ‘dead  metal’  for  the  inertness  of  unrealised  imagery.  In 
other  letters  he  examines  the  notion  of  rhythm  and  makes  very 
effectively  the  kind  of  distinction  between  movement  and  metre 
that  Richards  was  to  make  later.  The  ‘movement’  is  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  sense-stress  and  the  intermittently  sounded  metric 
stress.  He  told  Edward  Marsh :  ‘If  your  ear  has  got  stiff  and  a 
bit  mechanical,  don’t  blame  my  poetry.  That’s  why  you  Uke 
Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand — it  fits  your  habituated  ear,  and 
your  feeling  crouches  subservient  and  a  bit  pathetic.  ‘It  satisfies 
my  ear,  you  say.  Well,  I  don’t  write  for  your  ear.’  In  Phoenix 
there  is  a  review  from  The  Calendar  of  Modem  Letters  which 
might  have  been  included  in  this  selection  as  a  companion  piece 
to  the  analyses  of  poetry.  Lawrence  was  reviewing  a  prose  work 
in  which  ‘the  very  banalities  at  last  have  the  effect  of  the  mot 
juste/ 

The  consistency  of  Lawrence’s  criteria  does  not  mean  that  he 
is  always  persuasive.  He  has  some  difficulty  with  Jane  Austen. 
This  old  maid  typifies  “personality”  instead  of  character,  the 
.  sharp  knowing  in  apartness,  instead  of  knowing  in  together- 
I  ness,  and  she  is,  to  my  feeling,  thoroughly  unpleasant,  English 
in  the  bad,  mean,  snobbish  sense  of  the  word,  just  as  Fielding  is 
English  in  the  good  generous  sense.’  Out  of  context,  this  sen¬ 
tence  might  easily  be  ascribed  to,  say,  Mr.  J.  B.  Priestley.  Here 
Lawrence  means  Fielding  to  stand  tor  the  old  blood<onnection 
between  classes,  for  plasticity  and  fertile  ‘chaos’;  Jane  Austen 
represents  separateness  and  fixity.  But  one  could  make  out  a 
good  case  for  Jane  Austen  as  the  more  plastic  (and  ‘modern’) 
writer,  and  Fielding  as  the  more  fixed  (and  ‘ancient’).  At  times 
t  Lawrence  seems  conventional,  and  he  can  theorise  about  syphilis 
I  and  literature  as  fluently  as  Remy  de  Gourmont,  but  on  the 
I  whole  his  comments  on  some  of  the  main  literary  reputations 
I  and  influences  of  the  years  1910 — 1930  are  made  after  a  fresh 
I  study  of  the  texts.  He  sees  Thomas  Mann  as  ‘a  last  too-sick  dis- 
i  riple’  of  Flaubert,  and  remarks  of  Tonio  Kroger:  ‘His  expres- 
I  sion  may  be  very  fine.  But  by  now  what  he  expresses  is  stale,’ 
I  which  still  seems  relevant  comment.  Lawrence’s  dealings  with 
1  Dostoyevsky  would  require  a  paper  to  themselves.  His  views 
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changed,  and  as  he  was  capable  of  writing,  ‘That  the  cross  by 
itself  is  supposed  to  mean  something  always  mystified  me,’  he 
was  unlikely  to  be  as  sympathetic  to  Dostoyevsky  as  were  some 
of  his  guilt-ridden  contemporaries.  Though  Lawrence  could 
be  quite  enthusi'^stic  about  Tono-Bungayy  he  detested  Ann 
Veronica  attitudes  about  ‘free  love’,  which  seemed  to  him  only 
another  stage  in  modern  rootlessness  and  automatism.  He  wrote 
of  The  World  of  William  Clissold:  ‘His  effective  self  is  dis¬ 
gruntled,  his  ailment  is  a  peevish,  ashy  indifference  to  every- 
thingy  except  himself,  himself  as  centre  of  the  universe.  What 
has  got  him  into  such  a  state  of  peevishness  is  a  problem :  unless 
it  is  his  insistence  on  the  Universal  Mind,  which  he,  of  course, 
exemplifies.  The  emotions  are  to  him  irritating  aberrations.  He 
grinds  on  and  on  at  the  stale  bones  of  sociology,  while  his  actual 
living  goes  to  pieces,  falls  into  a  state  of  irritable  peevishness 
which  makes  his  “mental  autobiography’’  tiresome  .  .  .  This 
book  is  all  chewed-up  newspaper  and  chewed-up  scientific  re¬ 
ports  like  a  mouse’s  nest.’  In  writing  about  Wells,  Lawrence 
was  of  course  drawing  attention  to  a  good  deal  of  modernism; 
its  irreverence,  its  tendency,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  use 
‘science’  as  an  escape  from  the  fully  human.  It  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  this  side  of  Lawrence’s  work  should  be  understood 
and  discussed  now  that  ‘science’  has  become  the  watchword  in 
education.  He  wrote  to  Aldous  Huxley :  ‘If  you  can  only  palpi¬ 
tate  to  murder,  suicide,  and  rape,  in  their  various  degrees — and 
you  state  plainly  that  it  is  so — caro,  how  are  we  going  to  live 
through  the  days?  Preparinc  still  another  murder,  suicide,  and 


Preparing  still  another  murder,  suicide,  and 


rape  ?  But  it  becomes  of  a  phantasmal  boredom  and  produces 
ultimately  inertia,  inertia,  inertia  and  final  atrophy  of  the  feel¬ 
ings.  Till,  I  suppose,  comes  a  final  super-war,  and  murder, 
suicide,  rape  sweeps  away  the  vast  bulk  of  mankind.’ 

This  selection  docs  not  reprint  A  Propos  of  Lady  Chatterley  s 
LoveTy  an  essay  which  is  interesting  for  its  critical  attitude 
towards  ‘the  northern  churches  and  the  Shavian  logical  trivial¬ 
ity’  for  barbarising  sex.  The  essay  Pornography  and  Obscenity, 
which  is  here  reprinted,  contains  some  useful  observations  on 
the  effect  of  sccrctivcncss  and  ‘free  love’,  but  Lawrence  has  by 
no  means  said  the  last  word  on  a  perplexing  subject.  As  Law¬ 
rence  approves  of  censorship  he  tries  to  supply  criteria,  and  im- 
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plies  that  pornography  cannot  be  art,  which  is  surely  a  mistake. 
Lawrence  appears  anxious  to  make  a  distinction  favourable  to 
himself,  and  invokes  Chaucer,  and  ‘the  liveliest  story  of  the 
Decameron’  and  Renoir,  rather  pointlessly.  His  assertion  that 
Jartf  Eyre,  Pamela,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  and  Anna  Karenina 
are  ‘slightly  indecent’  and  ‘nearer  to  pornography  than  Boccac¬ 
cio’,  though  not  to  be  dismissed,  makes  the  distinction  no  clearer. 
The  essay  is  really  an  indictment  of  false  religion  and  trivial¬ 
mindedness. 

In  1924  Lawrence  published  Studies  in  Classic  American 
Literature,  and  he  had  ten  years  earlier  written  a  long  Study  of 
Thomas  Hardy.  He  began  to  write  the  latter  ‘out  of  sheer  rage’ 
with  ‘the  colossal  idiocy’  of  war.  To  Lawrence  the  war  was 
another  example  of  men  acting  up  to  some  idee  fixe,  of  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  their  lives.  So  Lawrence  cannot  for¬ 
give  Hardy’s  conventionality.  ‘This  is  the  theme  of  novel  after 
novel :  remain  quite  within  the  convention  and  you  are  good, 

safe  and  happy  in  the  long  run _ ;  or,be  passionate,  individual, 

wilful,  you  will  find  the  security  of  the  convention  a  walled 

f)rison;  you  will  escape,  and  you  will  die,  either  of  your  own 
ack  of  strength  to  bear  the  isolation  and  the  exposure,  or  by 
direct  revenge  from  the  community,  or  from  both.’  Despite  its 
diffuseness  the  essay  is  a  valid  criticism  of  Hardy,  and  Lawrence 
makes  some  useful  distinctions  between  characters  in  literature 
who  are  tragic  and  those  who  are  only  unfortunate.  Lawrence’s 
method  is  to  undermine  the  impression  of  the  romantic  stories 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  seeing  them  again  in  the  old  way. 
A  brief  example  is  his  treatment  of  Far  From  the  Madding 
Crowd.  He  makes  this  highly  tendentious  synopsis: 

‘The  unruly  Bathsheba,  though  almost  pledged  to  Farmer 
Boldwood,  a  ravingly  passionate,  middle-aged  bachelor  pre- 
tendant,  who  has  suddenly  started  in  pursuit  of  some  unreal 
conception  of  woman,  personified  in  Bathsheba,  lightly 
runs  off  and  marries  Sergeant  Troy,  an  illegitimate  aristo¬ 
crat,  unscrupulous  and  yet  sensitive  in  taking  his  pleasures. 
She  loves  Troy,  he  does  not  love  her.  All  the  time  she  is 
loved  faithfully  and  persistently  by  the  good  Gabriel  Oak, 
who  is  like  a  dog  that  watches  the  bone  and  bides  the  time. 
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Sergeant  Troy  treats  Bathsheba  badly  and  never  loves  her, 
though  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  book  who  knows  anything 
about  her.  Her  pride  helps  her  to  recover.  Troy  is  killed 
by  Boldwood;  exit  the  unscrupulous  but  discriminative, 
almost  cynical  young  soldier  and  the  mad,  middle-aged 
pursuer  of  the  Fata  Morgana;  enter  the  good,  steady 
Gabriel,  who  marries  Bathsheba  because  he  will  make  her 
a  good  husband,  and  the  flower  of  imaginative  first  love  is 
dead  for  her  with  Troy’s  scorn  of  her.’ 

What  Lawrence  is  doing  here  is  something  new  in  criticism. 
He  goes  beneath  the  conventional  significance  intended  by  the 
author  and  brings  to  the  surface  a  significance  of  which  the 
novelist  was  unconscious.  In  so  doing  he  also  seems  to  explain 
why  Hardy  is  such  a  tantalising  yet  baffling  figure  with  his 
‘genius  for  the  commonplace’,  as  Lawrence  expressed  it  fourteen 
years  later.  The  effect  of  the  shapeless  ‘study’  is  to  give  us  a 
vision  of  the  novehst  that  Hardy  might  have  been;  and  one  can 
feel  in  it  the  flow  of  Hardy’s  deep  influence  on  Lawrence. 

The  dangers  of  such  a  critical  procedure  are  obvious,  but  no 
caveats  are  necessary,  as  it  requires  genius  to  justify  its  use.  It 
is  also  the  method  of  Studies  in  Classic  American  Literature y 
where  Lawrence  uses  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Whitman  and  others  to 
convey  to  us  a  whole  American  ethos  and  ‘spirit  of  place’ — not, 
of  course,  the  conscious  American  ethos.  Lawrence  deliberately 
sets  aside  normal  critical  procedure,  and  incidentally  gives  an 
answer  to  those  who  would  limit  the  significance  of  a  work  of 
art  to  what  can  be  reconstructed  historically  of  an  ideal  ‘first’ 
response :  ‘The  artist  usually  sets  out — or  used  to — to  point  a 
moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  The  tale,  however,  points  the  other 
way,  as  a  rule.  Two  blankly  opposing  morals,  the  artist’s  and 
the  tale’s.  Never  trust  the  artist.  Trust  the  tale.  The  proper 
function  of  a  critic  is  to  save  the  tale  from  the  artist  who  created 
it.’  And  he  proceeds  with  the  task  of  ‘saving  the  American  talc 
from  the  American  artist’. 

After  that,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  do  not  always 
see  the  same  tree  that  Lawrence  sees.  To  look  for  Lawrence’s 
Moby  Dick  in  Melville’s  book  would  be  to  miss  the  point  of 
Lawrence’s  studies.  Each  chapter  is  a  collision  between  the  sub- 
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jcct  and  Lawrence,  like  Blake’s  explosions  in  the  margins  of 
Reynolds’s  Discourses.  If  it  is  the  function  of  criticism  to  enable 
us  to  see  works  of  literature  in  their  widest  implications,  then 
Lawrence’s  work  on  the  Americans,  on  Hardy,  Galsworthy, 
Wells,  Rozanov,  and  others  is  criticism  of  a  high  order,  unsur¬ 
passed  in  its  moral  energy  and  wit.  Reservations,  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  would  concern  Lawrence’s  tendency  to  equate  cliche  and 
convention.  He  could  not  accept ‘the  vulgar  social  condemnation 
of  Anna  and  Vronsky’,  and  we  continue  to  have  difficulty  with 
Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover. 

G.  D.  Klingopulos 

University  College, 

Cardiff 


JUDGMENT  AND  INTERPRETATION 

The  Limits  of  Literary  Criticism.  Riddell  Memorial  Lectures. 
By  Helen  Gardner.  Oxford  University  Press,  5s. 

The  Noble  Moor.  Annual  Shakespeare  Lecture  of  the  British 
Academy,  1955.  By  Helen  Gardner.  3s.  6d. 

MISS  GARDNER’S  intention,  in  her  Riddell  Memorial  Lec¬ 
tures,  is  to  discuss  ‘modern  methods  of  literary  criticism  and 
the  problems  they  raise’  (p.  3).  Her  procedure  consists  in  a 
comparison  of  some  of  these  ‘modern  methods’  with  Biblical 
criticism.  The  development  of  the  latter  is  traced  from  nine¬ 
teenth-century  liberal  ‘rationalism’  (in  the  old  exegetic  sense  of 
that  word),  through  source-criticism  and  Formgeschichte,  to 
its  latest  tropical  effiorescence  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Austin  Farrer. 
From  a  sympathetic  but,  in  the  upshot,  adverse  analysis  of  that 
work,  a  moral  is  drawn:  that  such  interpretation,  in  losing 
touch  with  the  fundamental  human  reality  of  the  Gospels, 
ctMnes  not  only  to  ignore  historical  probabilities,  but  even  to 
mis-describe  and  misinterpret  those  ‘imaginative’  quahties 
which  it  was  the  interpreter’s  declared  aim  to  recover.  The 
qiplication  of  this  moral  is  then  extended  to  secular  criticism. 
Vhss  Gardner  gives  most  detailed  exemplification  to  her  general 
argument  in  her  third  and  last  lecture,  in  which  she  criticises 
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the  tendency  of  some  scholars  to  assimilate  the  ‘wit’  of  seven-  [ 
teenth-century  English  poetry  to  the  ‘old  . . .  allegorical  way  of 
writing’;  the  preoccupation  with  hidden  meanings  and  ‘pat¬ 
terns  of  imagery’,  to  the  detriment  of  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  manifest  significance  and  total  imaginative  character  of 
the  great  things  of  literature;  and  the  habit  of  levelling  down  to 
mere  historical  typicality,  what  is  really  ‘counter,  original,  spare, 
strange’ :  in  the  interests  of  conformity  to  a  hypothetical  ‘world- 
picture’  itself  largely  excogitated  from  the  reading — or  mis¬ 
reading — of  the  literature  that  it  is  invoked  to  interpret. 

Amid  much  that  is  excellent  in  those  pages  (pp.  45-55),  1  ■ 

would  call  attention  to  the  passage  in  which  Donne,  so  often 
thought  of  as  the  arch-mystagogue  of  a  mystagogical  age,  is 
shown,  in  his  character  of  Biblical  exegete,  as  insisting  on  the 
primacy  of  the  literal  sense.  Equally  instructive  is  the  longer 
discussion,  in  the  first  and  third  lectures,  of  the  relevance,  or 
irrelevance,  of  the  study  of  typology  to  the  reader  of  seventeenth- 
century  poetry,  particularly  to  the  reader  of  George  Herbert. 
With  a  controversial  edge  to  her  purpose.  Miss  Gardner  ex¬ 
amines  as  a  historical  test-case  the  mystical  sense  descried  by  St. 
Augustine  in  the  story  {Genesis  ix,  1^28)  in  which  Noah  ‘drank 
of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken;  and  .  .  .  was  uncovered  within 
his  tent’.  Having  given  good  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
Augustine’s  interpretation  of  it  (as  a  symbolic  prolepsis  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ)  was  the  ‘standard’  one  even  in  me  Middle  [ 
Ages,  she  goes  on  to  argue  convincingly  against  the  view  that  I 
it  continued  to  have  any  significant  influence  on  the  art  and  | 
literature,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  of  the  sixteenth  and  i 
seventeenth  centuries.  And  so  she  recommends  in  general  an 
attitude  of  informed  scepticism  towards  interpretations  which 
depend  heavily  on  alleged  continuities  of  symbolic  tradition. 
The  argument  is  directed  with  shrewdness  and  force;  and  its 
conclusion  is  that  this  kind  of  historicism,  so  far  from  being  (as  ! 
some  have  maintained)  uncongenial  to  the  ‘modern  mind’,  is  j 
all  too  attractive;  and,  with  all  its  good  intentions,  must  often  j 
run  the  same  risk  of  falling  into  ‘provincialism  in  time’  as  the  i 
frankly  unhistorical  approach  of  the  imaginative  artist,  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  his  own  immediate  creative  purposes.  There¬ 
fore  the  duty  of  the  ‘critic  or  scholar’,  as  Miss  Gardner  sees  it,  j 
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is  a  humble  but  necessary  one,  that  of  ‘protecting  his  betters 
from  the  corruption  of  fashions’. 

This  summary  docs  not  convey  the  whole  interest  of  these 
elegantly  written  and  scholarly  lectures,  abounding  as  they  do 
in  apdy  chosen,  and  often  very  amusing,  illustrations  and 
parallels;  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  suggest  that  they 
amply  repay  a  careful  reading.  Such  a  reading,  however,  will 
also  raise  doubts  and  questions.  First,  on  a  point  of  order: 
whilst  in  the  discussion  of  Scriptural  criticism  the  names  of 
individual  critics  arc  mentioned,  their  specific  works  arc  cited, 
and  some  space  is  given  to  the  presentation  of  their  detailed 
arguments,  no  such  favour  is  shown  to  the  ‘literary’  interpreters. 
The  reader  is  presumed,  where  they  arc  concerned,  to  know  at 
any  rate  what  }{ind  of  thing  is  being  referred  to;  even  if  he  docs 
not  always  recognise  the  individual  representative  of  it  that  the 
lecturer  has  in  mind.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  public  by  whom 
the  argument  is  to  be  considered  and  the  conclusion  drawn,  is 
in  the  first  place  the  literary-academic  public.  But  the  other 
class  of  readers,  those  who  may  know  more  about  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Scripture  than  about  English  studies,  might  have  been 
enlightened  to  learn,  for  example,  that  Miss  Rosemond  Tuve  is 
the  critic  of  Herbert  who  found  the  main  significance  of  The 
Temple  to  lie  less  in  the  poet’s  ‘spiritual  conflicts’  than  in 
typology  (p.  45);  or  that  the  writer  who  considers  both  Sidney’s 
Arcadia  and  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  to  be  ‘epics’  is  E.  M.  W. 
Tillyard  (p.  21).  And  there  arc  some  identifications  which  even 
the  literary  reader  may  be  uncertain  of.  ‘Few  people,’  says  Miss 
Gardner,  ‘now  hold  in  its  rigour  the  extreme  doctrine  that  the 
main  stream  of  English  poetry  virtually  dried  up,  except  for  a 
few  trickles  and  isolated  standing-pools,  between  the  decline  of 
the  mctaphysicals  and  the  appearance  of  the  modern  symbolist 
movement  in  the  poetry  of  Yeats  and  Eliot’  (p.  43).  But  what 
well-known  critic  ever  held  this  doctrine?  Then,  is  it  correct 
to  talk  of  ‘a  notable  school  of  modern  critics’  (p.  27) — italics 
mine — who  think  ‘irony’  and  ‘paradox’  ‘the  essential  differen¬ 
tiating  quality  of  poetic  speech’?  Surely  it  was  only  Clcanth 
Brooks  who  made  any  great  play  with  that  idea — though  admit¬ 
tedly  deriving  it  from  I.  A.  Richards  {Principles  of  Literary 
Criticism^  cap.  xxxii,  especially  p.  250).  And  who  arc  ‘the  more 
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reckless  interpretative  critics’  (p.  29)  who  assert  that  ‘This  mean-  ! 
ing  is  there,  because  I  have  demonstrated  its  presence.  Whether  ! 
the  author  intended  it  or  not  is  something  we  can  never  know.’  ! 
Are  they  Biblical  critics?  (The  passage  occurs  during  a  discus-  i 
sion  of  Dr.  Farrer.)  I  cannot  see  the  advantage,  here  or  else¬ 
where,  of  not  being  specific.  There  are  obvious  disadvantages; 
while  it  is  true  that  Miss  Gardner  docs  not  lapse  into  the  thought¬ 
blurring  simplification  introduced  by  the  term  ‘New  Criticism’, 
she  docs  tend  to  lump  together  the  original  and  the  derivative,  I 
the  important  and  the  merely  symptomatic. 

But  after  all,  we  know  what  kind  of  thing  Miss  Gardner 
means  by  ‘interpretative’  criticism;  at  any  rate,  we  can  guess; 
and  my  guess  is  that  it  is  primarily  Wilson  Knight,  and  those  j 
who  have  copied  his  approach.  And  certainly  he  has  had  a  great  ' 
deal  of  influence,  as  a  glance  at  the  new  Arden  Shakespeare 
is  enough  to  show;  that  this  influence  has  been  largely  un¬ 
acknowledged  is  historically  irrelevant  (though  deplorable). 
Furthermore  Wilson  Knight,  while  explicitly  rejecting  the 
description  ‘critic’,  docs  accept  ‘interpretation’  as  a  name  for 
what  ne  is  trying  to  do. 

‘Sir,  said  Christian^  I  am  a  Man  that  am  come  from  the  City 
of  Destruction,  and  am  going  to  Mount  Zion,  and  I  was  told  . . . 
that  if  I  called  here,  you  would  shew  me  excellent  things,  such 
as  would  be  an  help  to  me  in  my  Journey.  Then  said  the 
Interpreter,  come  in,  I  will  shew  thee  that  which  will  be  profit¬ 
able  to  thee.’  Several  incidental  remarks  in  Miss  Gardner’s 
lectures  suggest  a  reference  to  this  Interpreter.  ‘The  methods 
employed  are  the  close  analysis  of  the  language,  and  particularly 
the  study  of  the  images,  considered  as  symbols  whose  recurrent 
use  creates  patterns  of  meaning’  (p.  18).  ‘The  method  of  close 
analysis  of  the  work  through  the  study  of  its  images  . . .  ’  (p.  43). 
‘The  search  for  meaning  through  patterns  of  imagery’  (p.  5^. 
And  the  essential  objection  to  that  approach,  as  Miss  Gardner 
sees  it,  is  that  ‘it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  after  reading  much 
modern  interpretative  criticism  that  the  author  and  his  work 
have  disappeared  and  that  it  is  the  interpreter’s  insistent  com¬ 
pany  which  we  are  left  alone  with’  (p.  44).  Conversely,  another 
critic  is  praised  for  leaving  us,  at  the  end  of  a  book  on  Measure  for 
Measure,* not  with  themes  and  patterns  but  with  the  play’  (p.  60). 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  reminder  of  that  particular  ‘problem’ 
is  unfortunate  for  Miss  Gardner’s  general  thesis,  since  it  brings 
home  sharply  the  degree  of  injustice  in  her  treatment  of  ‘inter¬ 
preters’.  When  she  speaks  of  ‘all  those  objections  [sc.  to  Measure 
for  Measure]  which  troubled  undergraduates  bring  to  their 
tutors  when  they  approach  this  play  with  their  own  unaided 
wits  and  natural  moral  sense,’  I  must  remark  that  both  the 
undergraduates  and  the  tutors  could  only  benefit  from  reading 
Wilson  Knight’s  ‘Measure  for  Measure  and  the  Gospels’,  which 
I  should  have  thought  was  indeed  one  of  those  cases  where  we 
are  left  with  the  play,  but  without  the  traditional  prejudices 
which  obstruct  it.  And  when  Miss  Gardner  endorses  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  ‘the  right  approach’  to  this  play  is  through  ‘the  study 
of  the  characters  in  their  relation  with  one  another’,  I  reflect 
that  all  the  critics  I  have  read  who  wrote  before  Wilson  Knight’s 
essay  would  doubtless  have  agreed  that  that  was  so;  but  their 
preconceptions,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  that  essay  to  dispel, 
obscured  what  is  obvious  when  it  is  pointed  out :  that  the  Duke 
is  not  to  be  pondered,  analysed,  queried,  or  reproached  as  a 
‘character’  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other  characters.  Of  course 
Wilson  Knight’s  reading  of  the  play — like  any  critical  reading 
of  anything — may  be  disputed;  but  we  must  at  least  grant  that 
it  has  an  advantage  over  traditional  opinions  about  Measure  for 
Measure  in  that  it  makes  sense  of  what  Shakespeare  wrote. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  justice  in  Miss  Gardner’s  strictures 
on  the  ‘interpretative’  method  in  general,  and  I  agree  that  we 
hear  too  much  of  ‘themes  and  patterns’  and  of  ‘symbols  whose 
recurrent  use  creates  patterns  of  meaning’.  Eliot’s  remark,  in 
his  commendation  of  Aristotle,  that  ‘there  is  no  method  except 
to  be  very  intelligent’,  has  its  bearings  on  such  interpretations; 
as  well  as  on  the  American  academic  works  which  arc  also  (if  I 
read  her  rightly)  the  object  of  Miss  Gardner’s  censure.  These 
seem  to  be,  first,  the  kind  of  thing  represented  on  a  heroic  scale 
by  the  work  of  Miss  Tuve;  and  second,  the  processes  which  may 
be  said  to  culminate  in  the  emergence  and  influence  of  a  journal 
like  The  Explicator.  The  two  things,  as  Miss  Gardner  recog¬ 
nises,  must  of  course  be  distinguished — though  I  can  believe 
that  a  social  historian  might  want  to  relate  them;  not  only  as 
displaying  in  common  some  characteristics  of  the  American 
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academic  phase  which  has  succeeded  that  of  Lowes,  Greenlaw, 
or  Kittredge;  but  more  fundamentally,  as  exemplifying  some 
admirable  qualities  of  American  intellectual  enterprise  in 
general;  the  thoroughness,  the  industry,  the  pleasing  air  of 
optimistic  tenacity,  which  help  to  compensate,  though  not  fully 
(at  any  rate  in  literary  studies),  for  the  growing  alienation  from 
Europe  and  its  past.  I  have  a  respect  for  what  has  been  done  by 
these  American  academic  critics;  but  I  accept  the  implications 
of  Miss  Gardner’s  comments  on  them.  I  do  not  understand, 
however,  why  she  takes  this  American  criticism,  as  she  appar¬ 
ently  does,  to  be  representative  of  ‘criticism’  tout  court — or  even 
of  American  criticism. 

And  in  any  case,  is  ‘interpretation’  supposed  to  be  one  thing? 
Are  we  to  assimilate  Wilson  Knight  and  nis  imitators  with  Miss 
Tuve,  or  with  the  ‘explicators’ ?  What  is  the  common  factor? 
Curiously  enough,  the  only  one  that  Miss  Gardner  chooses  to 
emphasise  is  the  adoption  by  all  of  them  of  the  principle  of 
concentrating  attention  *on  the  empirical  work  of  art  as  we  have 
it,  rather  than  dissipating  one’s  energies  in  the  joys  of  Quellen- 
forschung,  ‘influences’,  and  Ur-Hamlets.  And  this  is  a  principle 
which  she  herself  concedes  to  be  valid. 

But  even  supposing  that  -interpretation’,  as  described  by  Miss 
Gardner,  is  one  thing,  why  is  it  assumed  without  discussion  to 
be  representative  of  ‘modern  methods  of  criticism’  ?  That  that 
is  Miss  Gardner’s  view,  I  infer  from  this  passage :  ‘Explanation, 
or  making  plain,  is  not  a  word  much  used  in  critical  circles 
to-day.  An  older  word  has  been  revived,  and  ‘explication’,  or 
the  process  of  unfolding  or  bringing  out  what  is  contained  in  a 
work,  is  the  term  favoured  by  the  interpretative  critic.  He  has 
become  a  solver  of  riddles’  (p.  19).  This  is  the  ‘curtain’  to  a 
lecture,  and  one  must  not  mAe  too  much  of  what  may  be  only 
an  incidental  flourish.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  rest  of  her 
comments  to  contradict  its  suggestion.  Now,  consider  the  books 
that  would  surely  be  agreed  to  contain  some  of  the  best  English 
and  American  literary  criticism  published  since  1920.  Would 
not  a  list  of  them  include  The  Sacred  Wood,  The  Principles  of 
Literary  Criticism,  The  Problem  of  Style,  Axels  Castle,  Re- 
valuation,  Maule's  Curse,  The  Liberal  Imagination  . . .  ?  Surely 
none  of  these  books  can  fairly  be  said  to  fall  into  the  ‘intellec- 
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tuai  frivolity’  (p.  35)  which  Miss  Gardner  castigates;  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  ‘solving  riddles’.  But  if  they,  and  everything  else 
that  has  affinities  with  them,  are  excluded,  I  cannot  see  that 
what  is  left  provides  an  adequate  basis  for  generalisation  about 
modern  criticism.  To  identify  this  with  an  unspecified  school 
of  interpretation,  and  to  be  equally  unspecific  in  reproving  that, 
can  only  minister  to  the  vague  prejudice  which  many  people 
already  have  against  any  kind  of  thinking  about  poetry. 

Miss  Gardner’s  tide,  then,  could  be  misleading,  in  so  far  as 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  criticism  whose  limitation  is  being  shown; 
or,  if  it  is  criticism  that  is  in  question,  then  what  is  shown  is  not 
its  limitation  as  criticism.  This  last  word,  of  course,  nowadays 
belongs  to  literary  politics;  1  wish  that  all  the  contending  parties 
would  agree  that,  whatever  else  it  may  or  may  not  mean,  ‘criti¬ 
cism’  means  at  least  the  self-commitment  of  an  individual  to 
literary  judgments  and  recommendations  which  arc  offered  as 
more  than  the  unargued  expression  of  personal  taste.  But  if 
this  is  agreed  to  be  the  primary  meaning,  an  estimate  of  the 
general  character,  achievement  and  influence  of  contemporary 
criticism  in  English  ought  surely  to  take  into  account  such  his¬ 
torical  facts  as :  the  est^lishment  of  Hopkins  and  Eliot,  Joyce 
and  D.  H.  Lawrence,  as  accepted  great  writers,  together  with 
the  grounds  and  methods  for  appraising  them;  the  recovery  of 
a  large  part  of  scventccnth-ccntury  English  poetry,  with  a  re¬ 
vealing  of  its  implications  for  the  poet  in  our  own  time;  the 
refreshment  of  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  a  living  poetic 
drama,  due  largely  to  a  new  understanding  of  the  art  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  other  Jacobean  dramatists;  and  the  beginnings,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  application  of  the  insights  of  Flaubert,  Henry 
James,  and  Lawrence,  to  the  serious  criticism  of  the  novel, 
bringing  us  a  heightened  sense  of  its  importance  as  the  para¬ 
mount  modern  literary  form.  If  these  things  arc  now  a  matter 
of  established  convention,  the  establishment  was  not  effected 
without  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  resentment,  and  ridicule  in 
very  influential  quarters.  Certainly,  ‘interpretation’  played  a 
part  in  the  process.  But  without  independence  of  mind  and 
courage  of  conviction — without  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  implied 
by  ‘judgment’ — the  success  in  description  and  explanation, 
which  was  admittedly  a  necessary  condition  of  the  whole  critical 
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and  creative  enterprise,  would  not  have  been  possible.  ‘j 

Miss  Gardner,  however,  chooses  to  lay  the  main  emphasis  on  ( 

kinds  of  ‘interpretation’  which  do  not  accept  the  challenge  of  c 

‘judgment’.  She  even  commits  herself  to  the  surprising  asser-  t 

tion  that :  ‘It  would  be  generally  true  to  say  that  the  main  stress  c 

of  criticism  in  the  last  tlurty  years  has  been  on  the  duty  of  inter-  s 
pretation’  (p.  5).  And  later  she  affirms  that  ‘the  two  main  pre-  I 

occupations  of  literary  criticism  to-day’  arc  ‘the  elucidation  of  a  j 

work  as  in  some  sense  independent  of  all  its  writer’s  other  t 
works,  as  an  aesthetic  whole’,  and  the  analysis  of  ‘the  idiosyn-  « 
crasics  of  a  writer’s  modes  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  con-  f 
text  of  the  thought  of  his  age’  (p.  8).  Now  surely  it  is  not 
literary  criticism  y  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  urged  that  wc  r 

should  use  this  term,  that  is  preoccupied  with  ‘elucidation’  and  i 

‘interpretation’  in  a  spirit  which,  as  Miss  Gardner  remarks,  i 

would  not  have  met  with  the  approval  of  Arnold.  But  perhaps  f 

she  thinks  that  no  one  to-day  tries  to  do  criticism  in  a  spirit  that  j 

he  would  have  approved?  j 

1  have  lingered  with  this  question,  not  because  I  wish  to  t 
imply  that  Miss  Gardner’s  general  argument  has  no  application  \ 
or  point,  but  because  neither  the  moral  she  draws,  nor  the  ; 

remedy  she  prescribes  (‘a  truer  historical  sense’),  seem  to  me  1 

adequate  in  themselves.  A  truer  historical  sense  is  necessary;  s 

but  it  will  be  nothing  without  a  more  disciplined  effort  at  fidelity  j 

to  the  particular  experiences  of  literature,  issuing  in  a  fuller  and 
a  deeper  sincerity.  In  other  words,  the  salvation  of  academic  ] 

criticism  lies  in  its  becoming  more  critical.  There  is  reason  ( 

to  think  that  Miss  Gardner  would  not  disagree  with  this.  I  like  I 

her  reference  (p.  17)  to  the  ‘unhappy  distinction’  commonly  1 

made,  or  implied,  between  scholarship  and  criticism,  and  I  i 

rejoice  to  concur  with  what  she  says  in  summing  up  a  discus-  1 

sion:  ‘It  seems  .  .  .  necessary  to  reassert  that  .  .  .  Herbert’s  ( 

significance  as  a  poet  does  not  lie  in  what  he  shares  with  Quarles’  ] 

(p.  46).  This  judgment  will  carry  more  weight,  coming  from  1 

an  authority  on  scvcntccnth<cntury  poetry,  than  if  it  were  only 
an  intelligent  general  reader  of  the  two  poets  who  had  made  it  i 

But  he  could  have  made  it,  and  that  is  my  point :  there  can  be  1 

no  better,  no  more  constant  corrective  either  to  scholarly  irrele¬ 
vances  or  to  far-fetched ‘interpretative’ ingenuities  than  Arnold’s 
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‘fair  mind  and  the  tact  which  letters  alone  can  give’,  which  Miss 
Gardner,  to  my  surprise,  seems  to  dismiss  as  outmoded  equip¬ 
ment  (p.  58).  A  reader  so  equipped  may  be  better  placed  than 
the  expert  to  resist  the  apped  or  those  affable  polymaths  who 
charm  away  the  stubborn  individuals,  the  irregularities  and  in¬ 
scapes,  with  graceful  waves  of  the  professorial  wand,  until 
Donne  shades  into  Southwell,  and  Herbert  becomes  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  Sidney.  ‘Everything  is  what  it  is  and  not  another 
thing’ :  not  only  professional  scholars,  but  even  critical  journals, 
even  Essays  in  Criticism,  might  do  well  to  take  that  admonition 
for  their  epigraph. 

Miss  Gardner,  however,  seems  to  pin  her  faith  on  a  much  nar¬ 
rower  requirement  than  I  have  stipulated,  when  she  commends 
as  the  best  ancillary  to  the  right  understanding  of  a  work  the 
intelligent  study  of  its  ‘sources’.  Now  I  do  not  dispute  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  that  procedure;  but  it  seems  to  me  an  inadequate 
prescription  for  the  critical  ailment  diagnosed  by  Miss  Gardner; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  she  gives  enough  warning  about  the 
temptations  and  dangers  of  a  ‘historical’  interest  in  literature, 
when  it  is  not  pursued  under  the  proper  control  of  a  conscious 
and  clearly  denned  critical  purpose.  And  here  again  she  is  a 
little  unjust  to  the  ‘interpreters^  who  have  eloquently  warned 
against  those  temptations  and  those  dangers,  in  that  she  over¬ 
simplifies  their  position:  for  she  represents  them  as  asking: 
‘Why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  with  the  source  on  which  a 
poet  worked.?’  (p.  18).  Now  the  virtue  of  ‘interpretative’  criti¬ 
cism  at  its  best  was  that,  before  permitting  us  to  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion,  it  set  out  to  expose  the  misconceptions  and  confusions,  the 
more  or  less  insidious  invitations  to  irrelevance,  which  arc 
introduced  into  the  study  of  poetry  by  the  unanalysed  use  of  the 
term  ‘source’ — or  the  term  ‘influence’,  for  that  matter.  Striking 
aamples  arc  to  be  found  in  some  recent  studies  of  Keats  by  Mr. 
Robert  Gittings.  And  while  assenting  to  Miss  Gardner’s  account 
of  the  ‘interpretative’  method  as  arising  from  ‘dissatisfaction 
with  a  criticism  which  seemed  to  be  always  discussing  something 
other  than  the  work’  (p.  44),  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  convinced 
that  even  the  more  enlightened  historical  method  she  proposes 
might  not  lead  to  the  production  of  still  more  of  such  criticism. 

1  am  not  convinced,  because  this  emphasis  on  history  goes 
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with  a  disparagement  of  ‘criticism’  in  its  more  important  sense. 
In  a  crucial  passage  Miss  Gardner,  arguing  that  ‘patterns  of 
images’  and  ‘knowledge  of  ideas,  theories  and  beliefs  current 
in  a  period’,  ‘cannot  be  more  than  auxiliary  in  leading  us  to  the 
true  “meaning”  of  the  work,  which  is  the  meaning  which  en¬ 
larges  our  imaginative  life’,  continues :  ‘This  is  something  we 
are  aware  of  as  present  in  the  work  before  we  attempt  to  analyse 
it,  and  as  subsisting  in  the  work  after  our  analysis  is  made’ 
(p.  56).  I  do  not  tmnk  anyone  who  knows  what  real  criticism 
is  like  would  dispute  that  there  is  truth  in  this.  But  there  seems 
also  to  be  something  wrong  with  it.  Analysis — this  for  Miss 
Gardner  is  clearly  a  limiting  description,  for  she  goes  on  to  say 
that  ‘the  notion  mat  this  meaning  [sc.  of  a  literary  work]  can  be 
arrived  at  by  analysis  is  too  ambitious’.  I  can  only  say  that  this 
in  turn  seems  to  imply  a  mistaken  ‘notion’^  of  critical  analysis : 
which  is  no  more,  and  no  less,  than  the  culmination  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  intelligent  reading,  by  bringing  to  the  point  of  explicit¬ 
ness  and  judgment,  a  re'sponse  which  for  the  experienced  and 
sensitive  reader  may  well  be  immediate.  It  is  a  detailed  report 
on  matter  and  manner,  and  their  conformity. 

Then,  the  contrast  which  is  drawn  between  ‘analysis’  and 
‘description’  seems  artificial.  ‘The  analytic  critic  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  description  must  often  take  over  when 
analysis  fails’  (p.  56).  To  assess  the  value  of  this  and  other  di^ 
tinctions  made  by  Miss  Gardner,  let  us  consider  any  good  piece 
of  criticism  which  comes  to  mind — say,  Eliot’s  essay  on  Ben 
Jonson.  At  what  point  can  we  say  that  the  critic  is  giving  us 
‘information’,  at  what  point  offering  ‘analysis’,  at  what  point 
‘describing’,  at  what  point  ‘interpreting’,  at  what  point  ‘judg¬ 
ing’  No  doubt  the  movement  of  Eliot’s  thought,  his  varying 
modes  of  argument  and  persuasion,  could  be  cut  up  in  this  way, 
and  the  results  presented  in  compartments.  But  to  do  this  would 
be  to  lose  the  organisation,  the  effectiveness,  the  living  force  of 
this  highly  original  re-creation  by  one  poet  of  another.  In  fact, 
the  distinctions  suggested  seem  to  be  largely  verbal,  or,  at  most, 
to  register  different  emphases.  The  essay  I  refer  to  is  analytic 
criticism,  if  this  term  has  any  useful  application — notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  it  nowhere  offers  any  detailed  formal  analysis;  the 
analysis  has  been  done  before,  it  underlies  each  particular 
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description,  comment,  and  judgment.  And  however  rapid, 
however  inexpheit  it  may  have  been,  it  is  implied  in  the  same 
way  as  the  choice  of  some  individual  word  in  composition,  swift 
and  peremptory  as  that  choice  may  seem  to  have  been,  may 
imply  a  whole  inconceivably  far-reaching,  complex,  and  delicate 
process  of  selection  in  the  mind  of  a  poet. 

But  Miss  Gardner  pre-empts  the  term  ‘analysis’  to  mean 
merely  the  ‘approach  to  meaning  through  form  and  pattern’. 
And,  arguing  that  this  cannot  reach  the  very  heart,  the  Stim- 
mungy  of  a  work  of  art,  she  goes  on  to  draw  an  analogy  (p.  57) 
between  the  essentially  non-signiheant  Form,  cultivated  by  the 
disciples  of  Flaubert,  and  the  elaborate  but  vacuous  schemes, 
structures  and  patterns  extracted  from  works  of  art  by  interpre¬ 
tative  critics.  And  she  concludes  that  there  is  a  spiritual  affinity 
between  the  two  schools.  But  this  is  not  so.  Even  if  one  sets 
the  aesthetic  formalists  at  their  worst,  beside  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  excesses  of  interpretative  criticism,  they  each  still  appear 
to  reflect  utterly  different  ‘attitudes  to  life’ —  to  use  a  phrase 
from  the  passage  quoted  by  Miss  Gardner,  in  this  context,  from 
D.  H.  Lawrence.  The  interpretative  critic  docs  not  mean  to 
empty  the  work  he  is  interpreting  of  its  moral  substance  and 
human  significance.  To  a  reader  like  Miss  Gardner,  this  may 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  his  efforts;  but  it  is  not  part  of  his  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Flaubcrtian,  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  he 
rerards  his  schemes  and  structures  and  patterns  as  ends  in  them¬ 
selves,  is  proclaiming  an  indifference  to  the  general  moral  in¬ 
terest  of  his  subject-matter.  The  comparison  suggested  breaks 
down,  because  it  is  not  in  pari  materia;  in  the  one  case  it  is  the 
purpose  which  Miss  Gardner  is  criticising,  but  in  the  other  the 
method  adopted  to  achieve  a  purpose  which  is  agreed  to  be 
desirable. 

Miss  Gardner’s  way  of  stating  the  errors  of  interpreters  fails 
in  another  respect  to  convey  the  real  strength  of  the  case  against 
them,  in  that  she  stresses  too  much  the  invalidity  of  their 
approach.  We  cannot  lay  down  in  advance  that  any  procedure 
of  Wilson  Knight,  or  any  other  interpreter,  is  against  the  rules. 
There  is  no  a  priori  doctrine  that  valuable  results  cannot  be 
got  by  some  kind  of  pre-reflective  intuition,  or  vision,  of  the 
‘meaning’  of  a  work  in  its  imagery.  But  what  we  can  and  do 
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demand  is  that  such  results  as  are  offered  in  the  form  of  judg¬ 
ments,  shall  be  open  to  confirmation  or  rebuttal  by  the  same 
tests  as  we  apply  to  judgments  arrived  at  otherwise.  And  if  the 
‘interpretations’  are  to  be  worth  discussing  at  all,  they  will  imply 
‘judgments’.  Similarly  a  failure  in  judgment  is  likely  to  imply 
a  failure  in  interpretation.  And  so  the  moral  that  should  be 
drawn  from  Miss  Gardner’s  arguments  is  that  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute,  whether  interpretative  or  scholarly,  for  the  application 
to  literature  of  a  disinterested  intelligence  and  sense  of  value. 
We  must  not  yield  to  ‘a  desire  to  resign  our  responsibility,  to 
cease  from  judging  provided  we  be  not  judged  ourselves,  and 
above  all,  are  not  compelled  to  judge  ourselves’  (I.  Berlin,  His¬ 
torical  Inevitability y  p.  77). 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  lectures  that  these  points  alone  deserve 
discussion  at  such  length.  Among  many  other  interesting  pas¬ 
sages,  I  would  single  out  the  valuable  note  on  the  element  of 
‘arbitrariness’  in  Metaphysical  wit  (p.  51);  I  am  only  sorry  that 
we  were  not  given  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  this  subject, 
for  what  we  are  given  points  the  way  towards  a  positive  revi¬ 
sion,  or  re-statement,  of  the  venerable  antithesis  between  fancy 
and  imagination.  In  the  other  field  of  study  dealt  with  by  Miss 
Gardner,  while  I  find  her  general  approach  sympathetic,  I  think 
she  occasionally  leans  on  dubious  arguments.  Thus,  a  ‘sense  of 
actuality’  (p.  33)  about  the  Gospels  is  invoked  as  evidence  fw 
their  historicity.  This  seems  to  incur  the  same  kind  of  objection 
as  the  irrationalities  of  the  interpreters,  against  which  the  para¬ 
graph  is  directed.  It  is  a  rule  of  reason  that  the  historicity  of  a 
stoiy  can  never  be  settled  by  internal  evidence.  Where  a  work 
of  fiction  is  founded  on  fact,  or  where  a  factual  work  contains 
fiction,  it  is  never  permissible  to  decide,  on  the  strength  only 
of  what  the  work  contains,  which  is  the  fiction  and  which  the 
fact.  I  can  sympathise  with  the  ‘sense  of  actuality’  in  so  far  as  it 
expresses  a  literary  judgment.  It  is  then  on  the  same  plane,  so 
to  speak,  as  one’s  immediate  feeling,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
manuscript  evidence,  that  the  pericope  de  adulterd  {Jn.  viii, 
i-ii)  does  not  belong  to  this  Gospel;  as  Loisy  dsserves,  to  come 
upon  it  in  its  present  context  is  like  finding  an  Old  Master  in 
the  middle  of  a  gallery  of  modern  paintings.  I  do  not  dispute 
that  such  literary  judgments  on  the  Gospels  can  be  used  for 
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historical  purposes.  But  they  cannot  be  used  as  direct  evidence 
for  or  against  the  historicity  of  the  events  that  the  Gospels 
narrate. 

Miss  Gardner’s  newly  published  lecture  on  Othclloy  besides 
its  interest  for  students  of  this  play,  raises  Ae  same  sort  of  prob¬ 
lem,  and  incites  here  and  there  to  the  same  sort  of  criticism,  as 
her  Riddell  Lectures.  I  have  left  myself  little  space  to  deal  here 
with  its  main  content,  which  may  be  said  to  amount  to  a  re¬ 
statement,  delivered  very  forcefully  and  eloquently,  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  of  the  play;  arrived  at  by  means  of  an  argument  that 
its  affinities  are  with  the  Comedies  rather  than  the  Histories. 
As  in  the  other  series  of  lectures,  a  polemical  note  is  struck  from 
rime  to  time.  Miss  Gardner  is  ‘unable  to  find  [the  meaning  of 
Othello]  in  its  progressive  revelation  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
hero’s  nobility’  (p.  189).  Once  more,  however,  the  thesis  of  the 
critic  opposed  (in  this  case,  apparently,  F.  R.  Leavis  in  The 
Common  Pursuit)  is  not  very  specifically  or  fully  stated.  No 
refutation  is  offered  of  its  particular  points,  there  being  no 
admission  that  counter-argument,  based  on  the  text,  is  necessary 
or  desirable.  And  again  one  or  two  incidental  references  are  to 
me  obscure,  for  instance  this :  ‘It  is  a  little  curious  that  members 
of  a  generation  which  has  been  so  harsh  to  Bradley  for  inquiring 
about  Lady  Macbeth’s  children,  and  has  rebuked  Ellen  Terry 
for  speculating  on  how  Sir  Toby  will  get  on  with  Maria  as  a 
wife,  should  pronounce  so  confiaendy  on  the  eternal  destiny  of 
fictitious  characters’  (footnote,  p.  191).  The  rebukes  to  Bradley 
and  Ellen  Terry  seem  to  be  those  of  L.  C.  Knights  in  How 

many  Children _ but  I  do  not  know  to  what  other  critic  the 

rest  of  the  sentence  refers.  As  for  ‘pronouncing  on  the  eternal 
destiny  of  fictitious  characters’,  we  might  reply  that  it  is  the 
man  in  whose  nt^ility  Miss  Gardner  refuses  to  see  any  inade- 

S,  who  can  say,  when  the  wife  he  has  murdered  tries  to 
him :  She’s  li\e  a  liar  gone  to  burning  hell. 

Miss  Gardner  finds  the  main  reason  for  modern  miscompre¬ 
hension  of  Othello  in  our  ‘distaste  for  the  heroic’  (p.  192).  She 
rejects  the  opinion  that  we  arc  invited  by  the  play  to  adopt  an 
imaginary  middle  position  between  the  ‘high-mindedness’  of 
Othello  and  the  ‘low  view’  of  lago  (p.  196);  and  argues  that  ‘the 
collapse  of  Othello’s  faith  before  lago’s  hints’  is  ‘not  .  .  . 
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ultimately  explicable’  (p.  198).  This  collapse,  however,  must  not 
affect  our  tot^  estimate  of  the  noble  Moor;  despite  his  affinities 
with  ‘the  comic  hero’,  ‘discovering  at  the  close  a  truth  he  knew 
at  the  beginning’,  ‘he  is  the  most  obviously  heroic  of  the  tragic 
heroes’  (p.  204). 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  traditional  view  of  Othello, 
or  its  exposition  by  Miss  Gardner,  and  I  must  content  myself 
by  remarking  that  a  reader  who  finds  something  sentimental 
in  it,  something  un-tragic,  and  something,  therefore,  untrue  to 
Shakespeare’s  play,  is  not  thereby  committed  either  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  or  lago  or  to  a  middle  position  between  the  Ancient’s  ‘low 
view’  and  the  Moor’s  ‘high-mindedness’.  Is  Othello’s  fall  so 
inexplicable?  and  is  it  to  cast  doubt  on  his  genuine  nobility,  his 
real  worth  (‘/  have  done  the  State  some  service,  and  they  l{now 
it')  to  remark  that  the  situation  proves  too  much  for  him,  being 
of  a  kind  which  his  previous  experiences  have  not  qualified 
him  to  cope  with  ?  And  is  there  no  dramatic  significance  in  his 
age,  his  colour,  and  hi?  general  exotic  difference  from  his  wife 
and  her  fellow-countrymen?  My  main  criticism  of  Miss 
Gardner’s  final  account  of  Othello  (p.  201)  is  that  it  docs  not 
bring  out  decisively  enough  the  play’s  difference  in  kind  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

But  it  is  one  general  principle  of  ‘judgment’  and  ‘interpreta¬ 
tion’,  referred  to  on  the  first  page,  that  I  found  most  disturbing 
in  The  Noble  Moor.  The  mistake,  according  to  Miss  Gardner, 
of  those  who  sec  ‘inadequacy’  in  Othello’s  heroism,  is  that  they 
‘disregard  the  plays’s  most  distinctive  quality’  and  'contradict 
that  immediate  and  overwhelming  first  impression  to  which  it 
is  a  prime  rule  of  literary  criticism  that  all  further  analysis  must 
conform'  (p.  189,  italics  mine).  Perhaps  this  is  only  her  way  of 
saying  what  I  have  already  admitted,  that  the  judgment  of  a 
qualified  critic  may  appear  to  be  part  of  his  immediate  response. 
But  I  was  reminded  of  a  remark  in  the  other  lectures,  apropos 
of  the  American  critic  Robert  Penn  Warren:  ‘Mr.  Warren 
arrived  at  something  so  different  from  what  a  fascinated  child 
finds  on  first  reading  The  Ancient  Mariner  that  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  must  be  questioned’  (p.  58).  The  first  statement,  read  in 
the  light  of  the  second,  suggests  that  Miss  Gardner’s  reaction 
against  the  pedants  and  the  cxplicators  has  carried  her  too  far 
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away  from  the  ideal  centre  of  criticism.  It  may  be  unfair  to 
assimilate  her  two  statements,  with  their  different  contexts;  we 
awee  that  The  Ancient  Mariner  is  a  special  case,  one  which 
‘fascination’  seems  very  aptly  to  characterise;  and  this  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  order  of  Othello. 
About  that  drama  of  men  and  women,  maturity  and  youth, 
light  and  darkness,  loyalty  and  suspicion,  we  shall  not  expect 
wisdom  ex  ore  infantium. 

But  it  would  be  misleading,  as  well  as  unfair,  to  end  on  a 
note  of  disagreement;  misleading,  because  the  reader  that  Miss 
Gardner  demnds  alike  from  irresponsibly  subjective  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  from  nugatory  academicism,  is  none  other  than  the 
Common  Reader  whom  it  is  our  common  purpose  (the  situation 
having  changed  since  Dr.  Johnson’s  day)  to  keep  in  being.  It 
is  only  in  so  far  as  Miss  Gardner’s  words  might  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  opposition  to  criticism  that  they  must  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  re-dennitions  proposed.  They  must  not  be  read  so 
as  to  imply  any  doubt  of  the  priority  of  intelligence  in  criticism. 
Granted  that  poetry  cannot  be  appreciated,  any  more  than  it 
can  be  written  ( vide  Shelley’s  Defence)  merely  by  taking 
thought,  it  does  not  follow  that  thought  can  be  dispensed  with 
either  in  writing  or  appreciating  it.  And  if  to  stress  ‘thought’ 
is  to  accept  the  odium  of  an  interest  in  riddles — after  all, 
Oedipus  saved  the  people  by  solving  a  riddle;  and  I  may  suggest 
a  final  concurrence  with  Miss  Gardner’s  thesis,  in  recalling  that 
its  answer  was  ‘Man’. 

W.  W.  Robson 
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The  Critical  Forum 

RESTORATION  COMEDY  AGAIN 
I 

IN  SPITE  of  having  the  Editor  call  me  morally  impregnable 
(irresponsible,  etc.),  I  make  bold  to  offer  a  charitable  thought 
about  Mirabel,  in  The  Way  Of  The  World.  Mr.  Wain  found 
him  an  unbearable  cad,  and  the  rejoinder  of  the  Editor  seems 
mainly  to  defend  the  plays  as  being  satires.  But  Mirabel,  how¬ 
ever  sordid  it  may  have  been  to  arrange  a  society  marriage  for 
his  ex-mistress,  also  took  care  to  protect  her  by  holding  her 
property  under  deed  of  gift;  thus  circumventing  the  injustice  to 
women  of  the  current  marriage  laws.  Owing  to  this  fore¬ 
thought,  he  can  outwit  the  villains  at  the  end  and  make  the 
good  people  happy.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  absolutely 
trustworthy,  and  would  never  use  her  money  (as  he  legally 
could  do)  even  if  ruined  by  the  various  plots. 

This  does  seem  a  case,  even  if  the  only  one,  of  what  Mr. 
Bonamy  Dobree  said  in  his  Restoration  Comedy  long  ago;  that 
the  plays  are  looking  for  a  more  reasonable  and  contented 
arrangement  between  the  sexes.  Congreve  says  nothing  against 
the  law,  and  twice  says  that  the  plan  only  concerns  part  of  her 
fortune,  which  I  don’t  understand;  but  he  evidently  knows  that 
the  law  may  work  out  unjustly.  Also,  as  Mr.  Bonamy  Dobra 
said,  the  love  between  him  and  Millamant  seems  pathetically 
real  when  they  both  find  it  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  their 
modishness.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wain,  and  with  Professor 
L.  C.  Knights,  that  the  idea  of  sex  as  only  enjoyable  when  it  is 
a  victory  over  the  partner  is  often  present,  and  desolates  the 
heart  (one  feels  these  people  would  be  less  miserable  if  they 
gave  sex  up);  but  that  is  not  always  what  is  going  on  in  the 
plays. 

However,  I  couldn’t  expect  this  to  convince  our  fiercely  moral 
young  men;  Mr.  Wain  may  next  denounce  the  Married 
Women’s  Property  Act. 
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II 

!  Mr.  Bateson,  writing  in  the  January  issue,  is  quite  correct  in 
assuming  that  he  ‘was  probably  not  the  only  reader  of  this 
journal  who  was  dismayed  to  read  in  the  October  issue  John 
Wain’s  almost  unqualified  acceptance  of  Mr.  Knight’s  general 
1  position’  on  Restoration  comedy.  I  should  like  to  add  my  voice 
blc  and  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  better  approach  to  the  genre  than 

ght  the  purely  sociological  one  Mr.  Wain  advocates.  After  all, 

ind  Etherege,  Wycherley,  and  Congreve  are  quite  conventional: 

:ms  like  more  obviously  respectable  writers,  they  use  symbols, 

5W-  images,  contrast,  parallelism,  and  the  like.  It  is  high  time  we 

for  read  them  as  though  they  did. 

her  Both  Mr.  Knights  and  Mr.  Wain  write  as  though  Restoration 

c  to  comedy  were  ‘about’  sex.  It  isn’t.  The  Restoration  dramatists 

3rC'  use  sex  (and  greed  and  hostility)  as  the  Jacobean  dramatists  did 

the  1  —as  manifestations  of  the  natural  man.  Set  off  against  natural 
tely  desires  are  the  social  conventions  which  condemn  them,  and 

ally  Restoration  comedy  is  ‘about’  the  conflict  between  these  natural 

■  and  social  demands.  It  is  this  dialectic  between  inner  desires 
Mr.  and  outward  appearance — not  sex  alone —  that  informs  the 

that  comedies  with  masks,  play-acting,  disguise,  intrigue,  and  per- 

ited  haps  most  important,  creates  their  language, 
linst  The  language  of  Restoration  comedy  is  in  part  at  least  a  Jon- 
hcr  sonian  jargon-<lisguise,  such  as  one  finds  in  The  Alchemist.  All 

that  I  those  similes  in  which  sex  becomes,  as  Mr.  Knights  says,  food, 
hree  drink,  sport,  duelling,  ‘anything  but  sex’,  simply  realise  linguis- 

:ally  tically  the  disguises  and  sublimations  demanded  by  society.  The 

heir  j  antithetical  language  of  rational  dissection  represents  still  an- 
:ssor  other  form  of  sublimation.  Professor  Andrews  Wanning  has 
it  is  called  it  ‘the  language  of  split-man  observation’.  That  is,  the 
the  ^  speaker  acts,  but  as  he  acts  he  observes  his  own  actions  and 
they  relates  them  to  a  framework  of  universal  psychological  laws, 
the  For  example,  ‘She  has  beauty  enough  to  make  any  man  think 
she  has  wit;  and  complaisance  enough  not  to  contradict  him 
loral  who  should  tell  her  so.’  This  statement  presupposes  two  psy- 

■ried  chological  ‘laws’,  that  beauty  passes  with  men  for  wit  and  that 

beauties  do  not  turn  away  even  undeserved  compliments.  The 
3N  ttatement  applies  those  laws  to  the  particular  case,  ‘She’  (Milla- 
nunt)  and  establishes  the  speaker’s  (Mirabell’s)  role  as  a  dis- 
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passionate  spectator  of  those  laws  in  action,  while  from  the 
context  we  know  he  loves  the  lady  very  much.  The  language 
reveals  and  disguises  simultaneously.  Mr.  Knights  says,  for 
reasons  beyond  me,  that  this  sentence  is  ‘mechanical’,  ‘unrelated 
to  a  mode  of  perceiving’,  and  ‘not  expressive  of  anything  in 
particular’. 

The  dialectic  between  inner  desires  and  outward  appearances 
also  shapes  the  characters  of  Restoration  comedy.  There  are  the 
natural  men,  Congreve’s  sailor  Ben  and  Sir  Wilfull  Witwoud 
or  Wycherley’s  Country  Wife  or,  to  some  extent,  his  Plain 
Dealer,  people  unhampered  by  any  of  the  graces  of  convention. 
Then  there  are  those  who  are  little  else  but  the  graces  of  con¬ 
vention,  the  Scandals,  Tattles,  Sir  Foplings,  and  Lord  Fopping- 
tons.  There  are  the  cuckolded  City  merchants  and  Puritans 
whose  hypocritical  pretences  have  taken  over  and  crabbed  their 
natural  selves.  Their  psychological  constrictions  are  symbolised 
by  their  sexual  impotency.  Finally,  there  are  the  rake-heroes 
who  (at  the  beginnings  of  the  plays)  cleverly  use  pretence  to 
conceal  the  free  exercise  of  their  natural  desires.  Their  sexual 
prowess  symbolises  their  social  acumen.  The  action  of  the  usual 
Restoration  comedy  is,  as  Dryden  pointed  out,  to  reform  the 
rake-hero.  These  plays  normally  end  in  the  hero’s  marriage, 
symbolising  the  harmonious  union  of  natural  desires  and  con¬ 
ventional  restrictions,  ‘To  Commission  a  young  Couple  to  go  to 
Bed  together  a  Gods  name.’ 

These  generalisations  cry  for  an  example,  and  there  is  none 
better  than  The  Man  of  Mode.  Mr.  Wain  following  his  socio¬ 
logical  bent  singles  it  out  for  praise,  ‘because  it  is  about  some¬ 
thing  ...  the  life-style  of  a  man  like  Rochester,  and  its  human 
consequences.’  Be  that  as  it  may.  The  Man  of  Mode  also  realises 
dramatically  the  dialectic  between  ‘inside’  and  ‘outside’.  The 
play  has  two  plots.  In  each  a  young  man  wants  to  be  rid  of  one 
woman  (Mrs.  Loveit  or  Harriet)  so  that  he  can  be  free  for  an¬ 
other  (Bellinda  or  Emilia);  in  each  plot  the  young  man  (Dori- 
mant  or  Young  Bellair)  uses  another  young  man  (Sir  Fopling 
or  Dorimant)  to  draw  off  the  extra  woman.  The  Harriet-Emilia 
plot  is  ‘high’;  the  Loveit-Bellinda  plot  is  ‘low’.  In  the  low  plot, 
all  is  intrigue,  dissimulation,  and  deceit,  to  hurt  or  manipulate 
faithless  friends  and  lovers.  In  the  high  plot,  lovers  and  friends 
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are  not  faithless,  and  acting  is  directed  toward  outsiders  or  is 
a  mere  jeu  d’ esprit,  as  when  Harriet  ‘takes  off’  Dorimant.  In 
the  low  plot,  love  is  compared  to  food,  duels,  hunting,  law-suits, 
and  the  like;  love,  in  other  words,  is  simply  appetite  or  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  characters  are  compared  to  devils  or  fallen  angels.  In 
the  high  plot,  love  is  disguised  in  the  half-serious  religious 
images  of  court  Platonism. 

Within  these  two  plots  are  two  scales  on  which  the  characters 
arc  ranged.  For  men,  the  scale  is  affectation :  Sir  Fopling  is 
nothing  but  affectation,  Dorimant  has  it  least,  and  the  other 
men  arc  ranged  in  between.  (Harriet,  however,  points  out  that 
Dorimant’s  superficial  sexual  affairs  are  just  another  kind  of 
affectation.)  For  women,  the  scale  is  ‘wildness’,  that  is,  the 
unrestrained  expression  of  natural  desires.  Harriet  confines  her 
wildness  to  the  dressing  table,  while  Mrs.  Lovcit  at  the  other 
atreme  is  wild  in  cvcrjthing,  and  the  other  women  arc  ranged 
in  between.  Two  otherwise  irrelevant  characters  set  these  scales 
in  the  opening  scene  of  the  play :  the  orangewoman  and  the 
shoemaker  who  call  on  Dorimant.  The  shoemaker  deals  in 
shoes,  something  appropriate  to  external  appearance  and  affec¬ 
tation.  The  orangewoman  deals  in  fruit,  something  appropriate 
to  the  natural  self,  and,  indeed,  fruit  is  used  later  in  the  play  as 
a  double-entendre  for  feminine  sexual  lapses. 

The  action  of  the  play  is  Dorimant’s  initiation  into  matrimony 
by  Harriet,  who  bests  him  at  his  own  modishness.  Not  only  docs 
he  throw  over  an  old  mistress  for  a  new  one;  he  also  throws 
over  an  old,  affected  ‘mode’  for  a  new,  more  real  one.  He  is 
brought  from  the  ‘hell’  of  the  low  plot,  where  deceit  and  dis¬ 
simulation  arc  ‘good  nature  and  good  manners’,  to  the  ‘heaven’ 
of  the  high  plot,  where  he  can  realise  his  natural  desires  in 
▼iablc  social  forms.  The  Man  of  Mode  is  better  than  most 
Restoration  comedies,  not  because  it  is  about  Rochester,  but 
because  it  has  meaning  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

My  remarks  have  rambled,  but  my  point  is  simple.  Modem 
critics  of  Restoration  comedy  have  not  done  their  job.  That  is, 
they  have  not  helped  readers  to  understand  these  plays  as  plays, 
Mid  without  understanding  them  as  plays,  there  is  simply  no 
point  in  making  moral,  sociological,  or  aesthetic  judgments 
ibout  them.  Mr.  Knights’s  essay  did  Restoration  comedy  a  great 
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service  by  substituting  the  aesthetic  question  for  the  moral  ques¬ 
tion  which  obsessed  Victorian  and  anti-Victorian  critics,  but  it 
did  literature  a  great  disservice  by  turning  modern  criticism 
away  from  the  intricate  art  of  these  plays.  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot 
recently  defined  the  critic’s  job  as  helping  the  reader  to  enjoy 
the  piece  (or,  equally,  I  suppose,  to  dislike  it)  for  the  right 
reasons.  Modern  criticism  of  Restoration  comedy  has  been  long 
on  liking  and  disliking,  but  woefully  short  on  that  slow  but 
rewarding  accretion  of  right  reasons  which  has  been  the  great 
achievement  of  modern  criticism  in  other  fields.  The  ‘spark¬ 
ling  charge  and  sprighdv  countercharge’  of  Knights  and  othen 
that,  Mr.  Bateson  says,  ‘has  constituted  hitherto  the  critical  his¬ 
tory  of  Restoration  comedy’,  has,  it  seems  to  me,  taken  place  in 
mid-air.  Down  on  the  ground  of  facts,  the  muse  of  Restoration 
comedy  waits  yet,  like  Sleeping  Beauty,  behind  an  unpenetrated 
hedge. 

Norman  N.  Holland 

The  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 


BANQUO  AND  EDGAR— CHARACTER  OR 
FUNCTION? 


BRADLEY  judged  that  Banquo  became  corrupted ;  Mr.  Kirsch- 
baum  thinks  that,  in  reaching  this  conclusion,  Bradley  ignored 
Banquo’s  dramatic  function.  My  contention  is  that  Bradley  was 
right,  and  that  the  dramatic  function  of  Banquo  is  subtler  than 
Mr.  Kirschbaum  realises. 

Mr.  Kirschbaum’s  mistake,  I  suggest,  is  to  exclude  Macduff 
from  his  consideration.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  ‘It  is  not 
allowable  to  conjecture  anything  about  Banquo  between  his  last 
appearance  and  his  present  appearance’  in  the  beginning  of  Act 
III,  but  it  surely  is  allowable  to  ask  why  it  is  Macduff,  and  not 
Banquo,  who  first  demonstrates  suspicion  of  Macbeth  by  absent¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  Coronation. 

If  we  compare  Macduff  and  Banquo  in  their  appearances 
throughout  the  play,  we  find  that  while  Banquo  stands  for  good 
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principle,  consciously  held  and  (until  the  opening  speech  of 
Act  III)  explicitly  maintained,  Macduff  stands  for  something 
more  interesting — for  the  spontaneous  rejection  of  evil  by  a 
thoroughly  healthy  moral  sensibility.  When  in  Il.iii  Macbeth 
admits  to  having  lulled  the  grooms  in  Duncan’s  chamber,  it  is 
Macduff  who  exclaims,  ‘Wherefore  did  you  so?’  with  an  em- 
phadc  interrogative  expressing  scandalised  bewilderment.  In 
the  following  scene,  Ross  stands  for  the  ordinary  Scottish  baron, 
acutely  embarrassed  as  well  as  shocked  by  the  shaping  of  events, 
but  strongly  disposed,  for  the  sake  of  his  polirical  safety,  to 
accept  the  official  story  which  the  Macbeths  have  made  out.  It 
is  Macduff,  with  far  less  evidence  of  Macbeth’s  guilt  to  go  on 
than  Banquo  possesses,  who  refuses  even  such  remote  conni¬ 
vance  as  attendance  at  the  Coronation  would  endorse.  Ross  pays 
for  his  moral  cowardice;  in  IV.ii  he  is  complaining,  ‘cruel  are 
the  times,  when  wc  are  traitors  and  do  not  know  ourselves’.  He 
himself  is  responsible  for  his  own  ambiguous  situation. 

Immediately  after  the  Macduff-Ross  scene  comes  Ill.i  and 
Banquo’s  surely  equivocating  speech.  He  recognises  that  Mac¬ 
beth  must  have  ‘played  most  foully’  for  the  crown,  and  yet  is 
prepared  to  see  Macbeth’s  triumph  as  a  mere  fulfilment  of  pro¬ 
phecy.  He  has  already  recognised  the  witches  (in  I.iii)  as  ‘instru¬ 
ments  of  darkness’  and  warned  Macbeth  against  relying  on 
them,  and  yet  is  now  disposed  to  rely  on  them  himself.  He  has 
reached,  it  seems,  the  position  which  Macbeth  had  reached  at 
the  end  of  I.iii :  ‘If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why  chance  may 
crown  me.  Without  my  stir’ — a  position  which  amounts  to  iden¬ 
tifying  the  witches  with  fortune  and  to  trusting  in  them  to  that 
extent;  in  reality  Banquo  is  further-gone,  for  by  this  time  the 
witches  have  clearly  demonstrated  themselves  to  be  evil  tempters. 

Thus,  on  the  moral  plane,  the  play  is  not  a  two-fold  composi¬ 
tion  (Macbeth  and  Banquo)  but  a  fourfold  one,  whose  com¬ 
ponents  are  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Ross  and  Macduff.  Macbeth 
begins  by  allowing  his  judgment  to  be  confused  so  that  his 
heart  is  quickly  corrupted;  Banquo  sticks  at  first  to  his  outer 
defence  of  principle,  but  relinquishes  it  just  too  late  to  lose  his 
soul  and  save  his  life;  Ross  (in  common  with  the  other  barons, 
except  Macduff)  makes  the  common  human  error  of  resigning 
himself  to  what  seems  to  be  the  accomplished  fact,  only  to  suffer 
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the  intolerable  consequences  later.  Macduff  alone  resists  from 
the  start  the  slightest  hint  of  corruption,  and  so  ends  as  Mac¬ 
beth’s  true  antagonist.  It  is  this  variety  of  moral  attitude  which 
makes  the  play  an  incomparable  study  of  the  bearing  of  human 
values  on  political  facts. 

Since  writing  these  remarks,  I  have  read  ‘A  Note  on  Banquo’ 
in  the  Shat^espearc  Quarterly  (Autumn  1956)  in  which  Mr.  S. 
Nagarajan  takes  substantially  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Kirschbaum. 
What  interests  me  about  Mr.  Nagarajan’s  essay  is  that  he,  too, 
fails  to  take  account  of  Macduff’s  role.  I  have  made  my  point 
sufficiently  if  it  is  clear  that,  in  my  opinion,  both  critics  are  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  error  of  isolating  characters  from  the  rest  of  the 
dramatic  context — the  very  error  of  which  Bradley  has  so  often 
been  accused. 


Christopher  Gilue  f 


Cambridge 


II  I 

I  doubt  if  a  compromise  is  possible  between  Bradley’s  ‘char-  I 
acters’  and  Kirschbaum’s  ‘functions’.  With  secondary  parts  in  I 
particular  the  direction  of  an  audience’s  attention  is  necessarily  rl 
either  centrifugal  (Banquo’s  psychological  complexities  compet¬ 
ing  with  Macbeth’s),  or  centripetal  (Banquo  as  a  mere  persona, or 
type-character,  in  Macbeth’s  tragedy).  To  put  it  in  another  way, 

I  can  either  approach  Macbeth  as  a  realistic  novel  in  dialogue— 
though  the  Bradley  method  works  better  with  Hamlet,  I  think; 
or  alternatively,  I  can  take  it  as  dramatic  poetry.  But  Mr.  Gillie, 
with  a  Dostoievskian  Banquo  and  a  twcKiimensional  Macduff, 
would  like  me  to  switch  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
two  idioms.  Indeed,  his  Banquo  is  a  switchback  in  himself— in 
I  and  II  a  mere  ‘function’,  in  Ill.i  a  complex  ‘character’  {almost 
losing  his  soul  and  saving  his  life),  then  as  Ghost  presumably 
reverting  to  ‘function’  (unless  Mr.  Gillie  has  a  Turn  of  the 
Screw  subtlety  up  his  sleeve — perhaps  the  corrupted  Banquo 
did  lose  his  soul  after  all !),  and  finally,  as  ‘spirit^  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  kings  in  IV.i,  ending  up  as  a  sort  of  stage-property. 
Would  Shakespeare  really  have  wished  to  distract  us  like  this? 

I  doubt  it.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Gillie  overlooks  Macbeth’s  prin¬ 
cipal  cnginal  spectator.  How  would  King  James  have  relished 
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the  compliment  of  this  august  ancestcr  that,  according  to  the 
Bradlcy^illic  interpretation,  only  just  missed  criminality?  No, 
I’m  on  Mr.  Kirschbaum’s  side  this  time. 

F.  W.  Bateson 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  THE  THEATRE 

THIS  comment  applies  to  the  articles  by  Professor  Leo  Kirsch- 
baum  and  Professor  Kenneth  Muir  in  the  January  (1957)  issue. 
Of  course  many  of  Shakespeare’s  characters  must  be  considered 
as  parts  of  a  poetic  design;  this  is  particularly  true  of  Macbeth 
and  King  Lear.  And  I  share  Kenneth  Muir’s  general  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  recent  productions  at  Stratford,  but  I  dissent  a  litde 
from  his  implied  remedy  that  the  ideal  producer  should  be  self- 
effacing  and  that  he  should  convey  to  the  audience  a  legitimate 
interpretation  of  the  plays  by  economical  means,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  them  being  a  kind  of  ‘unqualified’  treatment  of  the 
words.  The  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that.  Obviously 
one  agrees  that  the  producer  should  try  to  present  a  legitimate 
interpretation  of  the  play,  but  a  legitimate  interpretation  is  not 
necessarily  an  economical  one,  and  the  hand  of  a  producer  may 
shape  a  production  without  distorting  it.  I  am  far  from  being 
convinced  by  the  view  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  successfin 
and  effective  performance  of  Shakespeare  is  to  get  the  actors  to 
speak  the  lines  well  against  a  simple  backcloth  of  curtains.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  actors  to  speak  the  lines  well  and 
I  grant  that  effects,  and  very  good  ones,  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way,  but  so  often  the  simple  curtains  can  become  simply  dull. 
The  eye  has  a  part  to  play  in  our  theatrical  experience  as  well 
as  the  ear.  Furthermore,  the  simple  production  is  so  often  the 
excuse  for  laziness  of  the  imagination.  I  agree  that  producer’s 
Shakespeare — tricks  of  production  for  their  own  sake — is  bad, 
but  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  as  bad  as  a  performance  suffering 
from  too  much  direction,  it  is  one  in  which  no  direction  is  per¬ 
ceptible  at  all. 

On  the  whole,  the  proliferation  of  a  producer’s  fancy  is  kept 
in  check  more  firmly  by  the  Elizabethan  stage  than  by  our  own 
proscenium  stage,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  elaborate  scenic 
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effects  are  not  possible  on  it;  but  there  should  be  room  for  un- 
meretricious  theatrical  effects  of  decor,  costume  and  lighting. 
The  trouble  with  many  Shakespeare  productions,  as  Kenneth 
Muir  says,  is  that  theatrical  display  is  rarely  controlled  by  any 
consistent  interpretative  purpose;  but  the  answer  does  not  lie  in 
removing  the  display,  rather  in  correlating  decor,  lighting,  cos¬ 
tume,  movement  and  music  into  a  significant  whole,  the  thea¬ 
trical  experience,  which  shall  not  only  illustrate  the  text  but 
vivify  and  illuminate  it.  To  achieve  this,  the  primary  imagina¬ 
tive  construction,  the  text,  must  come  into  contact  with  the 
secondary  imagination  of  the  interpreter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  cannot  avoid  the  presence  of  the 
interpreter  in  drama.  Between  the  reader  and  a  novel  or  a  poem 
there  stands  nothing  except  his  own  sensitivity,  knowledge  and 
general  experience  of  literature  and  life,  but  between  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  a  play  there  stand  the  actors,  the  producer,  the  scene 
designer,  the  costume  designer  and  so  on — in  fact  the  whole 
apparatus  of  theatrical  representation,  including  the  nature  of 
the  theatre  itself.  A  dramatic  script  resembles  a  musical  score : 
it  has  to  be  brought  to  life  by  the  interpreters.  I  take  it  as 
axiomatic  that  in  all  interpretative  arts — acting,  dancing,  music 
— ^it  is  the  function  of  the  interpreter  to  recreate  by  an  act  of 
imaginative  identification  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  creative  artist,  and  that  in  this  act  of  imaginative 
identification  the  interpreter  must  remain  the  servant  of  the 
creative  artist.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  identifica¬ 
tion  can  hardly  ever  be  complete :  there  are  those  who  cannot 
accept  Toscanini’s  Beethoven.  Critics  sometimes  speak  as  if 
there  were  one  ‘standard’  production  of  Shakespeare.  But  a 
production  is  bound  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  union  of  two 
imaginations,  a  spark  ignited  by  the  concussion  of  Bint  and 
steel.  That  the  spark  often  turns  out  to  be  a  damp  squib  or 
turns  into  a  pyrotechnic  display  is  regrettable  but  irrelevant. 
Nor  will  you  get  the  same  kind  of  spark  every  time. 

Take  the  case  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  Professor  Muir  has 
written  in  his  Arden  edition  of  the  play  (p.  Ixxii) : 

‘The  fact  that  we  no  longer  believe  in  demons,  and  that 

Shakespeare’s  audience  mostly  did,  does  not  diminish  the 
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dramatic  effect  for  us;  for  with  the  fading  of  belief  in  the 
objective  existence  of  devils,  they  and  their  operations  can 
yet  symbolise  the  workings  of  evil  in  the  hearts  of  men.’ 

But  here  is  the  capital  difficulty.  The  truth  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  we  do  not  believe  in  demons  or  witches,  and,  with  Hazlitt, 
we  cannot  take  them  seriously.  Even  if  the  Weird  Sisters  are 
to  symbolise  for  us  ‘the  workings  of  evil  in  the  hearts  of  men’, 
they  must  in  themselves  as  symt^lic  figures  on  the  stage  suggest 
evil.  The  words  alone  are  not  enough — indeed  I  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  much  of  the  poetry  spoken  by  the  Weird  Sisters  is 
powerless  to  evoke  feelings  of  horror,  and  that  there  is  a  danger 
lest  they  succeed  only  in  raising  laughter.  The  producer  must 
find  a  way  of  presenting  them  which  for  the  twentieth  century 
audience  nas  an  emotional  effect  equivalent  to  that  which  they 
must  have  had  for  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries.  There  must 
be  some  clear  relation  between  the  symbol  and  what  it  stands 
for.  If  you  want  to  symbolise  purity  and  beauty,  you  don’t 
choose  as  symbol  a  cake  of  soap.  Similarly,  if  the  Weird  Sisters 
are  to  represent  evil  you  must  not  choose  figures  such  as  were 
described  by  Richard  David  {Shakespeare  Survey  No.  9)  in  an 
account  of  a  recent  production  as  ‘one  fishwife,  one  female  im¬ 
personator  haggish  and  falsetto,  one  ditto  in  ottava  bassa  and 
made  up  as  the  Ugly  Duchess’.  You  must  choose  figures  that  do 
suggest  the  fuliginous  atmosphere  of  evil  which  pervades  the 
play,  and  handle  them  in  a  way  which  harmonises  with  their 
symbolic  function,  that  is,  in  a  way  that  will  suggest  the  mysteri¬ 
ous,  terrifying,  and  timeless  power  of  evil.  The  result  may  be 
un-Elizabethan,  but  it  may  ^  closer  to  the  effect  that  Shake¬ 
speare  was  aiming  at. 

What  has  happened  is  that  our  critical  understanding  of 
Shakespeare  and  our  fashionable  methods  of  production  arc  out 
of  step.  The  naturalistic  approach  was  adequate  when  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  were  regarded,  in  Professor  Kirschbaum’s  phrase, 
‘as  a  kind  of  D.N.B.  volume  of  life  portraits’.  But  what  is 
wanted  now  arc  productions  which  shall  do  justice  to  our ‘poetic’ 
approach  to  the  plays,  where  that  approach  is  appropriate.  This 
need  not  mean  purely  symbolic  interpretations  such  as  the 
‘Japanese’  King  Lear.  But  it  docs  mean  a  new  approach  to  the 
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speaking  of  the  verse,  to  grouping,  movement,  and  gesture. 
Professor  Kirschbaum  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  certain 
characters  in  Macbeth  are  better  regarded  as  parts  of  a  poetic 
pattern  than  as  ‘psychologically  valid  beingLs]’.  But  what  docs 
this  mean  in  terms  of  mounting  the  play  on  the  stage? 

Take  the  case  of  Ross.  Ross  is  an  interesting  demonstration 
of  Shakespeare’s  ability  to  move  on  different  planes  simul¬ 
taneously.  I  ignore  consideration  of  his  inconsistency  viewed 
as  a  ‘whole  man’,  rightly  pointed  out  by  Kenneth  Muir  (op.  cit., 
p.  Ixxii),  and  refer  only  to  the  episode  (IV.iii)  in  which  he 
reports  to  Macduff  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  children.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  episode,  from  his  entry,  it  is  reasonable  to  take 
a  naturalistic  view  of  Ross  and  to  assume  that  he  is  on  the  whole 
a  decent  man,  opposed  to  the  tyrant  Macbeth  and  ready  to  ally 
himself  with  Malcolm  and  the  forces  of  good.  He  is  therefore 
understandably  and  humanly  loth  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  un¬ 
pleasant  tidings.  So  much  is  established  by  his  beating  about 
the  bush  before  coming  out  with  the  news : 

Your  castle  is  surpris’d;  your  wife,  and  babes. 

Savagely  slaughter’d :  to  relate  the  manner. 

Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murther’d  deer. 

To  add  the  death  of  you. 

As  a  decent  man,  would  he  not  break  this  news  gently,  try  to 
soften  the  blow,  use  some  restraint  in  the  delivery  of  the  lines 
(‘throw  them  away’,  perhaps),  possibly  avert  his  face  from  Mac¬ 
duff?  This,  or  something  like  it,  is  a  valid  interpretation  on  a 
naturalistic  plane.  But  once  we  view  Ross  as  a  speaker  on 
another  plane,  as  a  voice,  a  part  of  a  poetic  pattern,  another 
delivery  becomes  possible  in  which  the  actor  will  seek  to  give  his 
lines  the  maximum  poetic  effect.  In  this  case  he  will  spit  them 
out  with  all  the  brutality  he  can  muster,  however  much  such 
a  delivery  may  be  ‘out  of  character’.  The  purpose  now  is  not  to 
characterise  himself  but  to  define  as  clearly  as  possible  the  con¬ 
tent  of  his  thought,  the  savagery  of  Macbeth.  There  are  many 
similar  instances  of  this  kind  of  effect  in  Macbeth :  the  speech 
of  the  bleeding  Sergeant,  the  ‘poetic’  account  of  evening  by  the 
third  murderer,  and  most  of  the  speeches  of  those  recognised 
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choric  personages  which  are  simply  not  ‘in  character’  at  all, 
because  their  speakers  have  no  perceptible  characters.  Has  it 
ever  been  pointed  out  that  Angus,  Menteith,  Caithness,  and 
Lennox  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  audience,  entirely 
anonymous?  They  are  never  identified  at  all  on  the  stage.  They 
are  voices  in  a  dramatic  poem.  Jonson’s  'Language  most  shewes 
a  man :  speake  that  I  may  see  thee’  is  inappropriate  to  them. 
These  ‘characters’  require  a  new  approach  from  the  actor.  In¬ 
stead  of  saying  to  himself  something  like  this :  ‘Here  are  some 
words  to  be  spoken;  what  kind  of  a  man  am  I  that  would  use 
these  particular  words  and  not  others?’  he  should  say:  ‘Here 
arc  some  words  to  be  spoken;  what  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
giving  them  their  maximum  value  in  the  total  poetic  design 
of  which  they  arc  a  part?’  This  approach  will  demand  careful 
attention  to  poetic  qualities  as  such,  to  rhythm  and  to  vocalic 
values.  In  other  words  it  demands  a  closer  approximation  to 
the  rhetorical  delivery  that  Kenneth  Muir  rightly  desiderates, 
and  even  to  the  kind  of  vocal  orchestration  in  wnich  William 
Pocl  was  interested,  described  by  Sir  Lewis  Casson  in  an  article 
in  the  Listener  of  January  10,  1952. 

But  such  a  treatment  will  inevitably  advance  any  production 
in  which  it  is  practised  along  a  non-naturalistic  path.  We  arc 
brought  back  to  the  hoary  need  to  mount  the  plays  on  the  stage 
for  which  they  were  written,  for  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  stage,  obvious  in  a  moment  to  anyone  who  has  used  it, 
is  that  by  virtue  of  its  open  stage  and  upper  acting  level,  it  makes 
a  non-naturalistic  performance  easier  to  accept.  An  upper  acting 
level  can  be  used  naturalistically,  for  example  as  battlements; 
but  it  can  also  destroy  naturalistic  spatial  relationships  between 
actors.  The  effect  can  be  to  remove  a  scene  into  a  kind  of  time¬ 
less  dimension  in  which  the  ‘symbolic’  power  of  the  wmds  can 
reverberate.  It  may  sound  presumptuous  to  say  this,  but  I 
believe  that  this  was  the  effect  achieved  in  a  recent  production 
of  Macbeth  at  Magee  University  College,  Londonderry  (where 
we  have  as  a  permanent  possession  a  stage  which  preserves  some 
of  the  essential  features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  namely,  an 
<^n  platform,  inner  stage,  and  upper  level)  and  particularly 
in  II. iv,  where,  by  placing  the  Old  Man  on  the  balcony  and 
Ross  at  the  edge  and  to  one  side  of  the  platform  and  directing 
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their  colloquy  not  to  each  other  but  at  the  audience  in  a  kind  of 
antiphonal  chant,  something  of  the  symbolic  and  architectural 
significance  of  the  scene  was  captured  which  is  usually  lost  by 
playing  it  as  a  conversation  between  a  doddery  septuagenarian 
and  a  house  prefect. 

But  what  can  be  achieved  by  one  small  voice  crying  in  the 
cultural  wilderness  of  the  north-west  corner  of  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  ?  What  is  needed  is  a  Shakespeare  Institute  with  its  own 
theatre. 


Magee  University  College, 
Londonderry 


A.  S.  Knowland 


THE  ART  OF  THE  ENEMY 
I 

CHARLES  WILLIAMS’S  friends  have  done  him  a  great  dis¬ 
service.  It  is  tactless,  in  the  present  state  of  literary  opinion,  to 
plug  a  poet  so  esoteric  in  subject  and  manner.  The  private 
vocabulary  of  his  work,  when  adopted  by  his  admirers,  gives 
their  praise  the  air  of  an  invitation  to  join  a  private  cult,  and  it 
is  understandably  irritating  to  most  critics. 

But  Mr.  Conquest’s  article  is  another  matter.  His  object  is 
ideological  and  not  literary  and,  that  being  so,  he  docs  not  play 
fair.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  enemy  of  his  title  is  a  Chcstcr- 
Bellocian  monster,  part  Williams,  part  Lewis,  called  the  Anglo- 
Oxford  School  (though  Williams  was  only  at  Oxford  at  the  end 
of  his  life,  and  Lewis  is  not  an  Anglo-Catholic),  or,  behind  the 
monster,  the  brutal  fascism  of  the  Niccnc  Creed.  If  the  latter, 
is  theological  polemic  really  the  province  of  Essays  in  Criticism  ? 
More  importantly,  Mr.  Conquest  deploys  his  attack  from  an 
ambush  of  non-committal,  although  he  is  as  much  the  creature 
of  his  own  attitudes  as  Charles  Williams  was  of  his.  Mr.  Con¬ 
quest  is  concerned  with  literary,  not  with  philosophical  values, 
and  will  not  be  so  irreverent  of  human  experience  as  to  mix  with 
metaphysics  and  defined  principles,  for  there  is  an  absolute  value 
in  experience  which  dogma  and  definition,  by  limiting,  destroy. 
But  this  is  itself  a  principle,  and  not  withstanding  his  own  views 
Mr.  Conquest  accepts  the  Freudian  explanations  of  human  be¬ 
haviour;  more  than  that,  he  attaches  to  certain  kinds  of  action 
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moral  and  not  merely  clinical  descriptions.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  him :  I  wish  only  to  observe  that  these  are  opinions,  and 
like  other  opinions  exclude  their  opposites.  Mr.  Conquest,  in 
I  fact,  like  Mr.  Williams’s  admirers,  exemplifies  the  peculiar 
disease  of  modern  criticism,  the  refusal  to  allow  for  the  bias  of 
personal  ethos  before  making  a  critical  judgment.  I  call  this 
cheating,  not  because  the  critic  is  not  being  honest  with  his 
reader,  but  because  he  is  not  being  clear  with  Mmself.  This  kind 
I  of  criticism  is  most  deceiving  when  the  critic  assumes,  against 
the  witness  of  known  fact,  that  there  is  a  common  standard,  and 
that  his  unstated  principles  are,  naturally,  shared  by  every  right- 
thinking  person.  When,  under  cover  of  this  hidden  bias,  the 
attack  is  not  literary  but  moral  this  is,  at  best,  irresponsible. 

Mr.  Conquest,  however,  not  merely  believes,  he  is  cJbsessed  by 
his  views.  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  has  an  emphasis  on  sexual 
love  which  he  finds  congenial :  it  is  a  mediaeval  poem;  it  follows 
that  the  Grail  legend  cannot  be  typical  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  makes  a  thin  thing  of  the  mediaeval  mind  and  undermines 
his  own  case,  but  he  cannot  do  away  with  both.  The  same 
selective,  distorting  vision  is  applied  to  his  main  subject.  The 
opposition  between  dictatorship  and  the  free  mind  bulks  very 
large  in  his  system,  and  he  cannot  see  the  opposition  between 
order  and  anarchy  in  Mr.  Williams’s  is  not  the  same  thing. 
Abusus  non  tollit  usum.  The  policeman,  that  he  attaches  such 
bitter  significance  to  in  the  last  lines  of  his  article,  is  not  an  Ogpu 
or  an  S.S.  man,  but  a  metropolitan  copper  directing  the  traffic, 
and  Arthur  comes,  in  Taliessin  through  LogreSy  to  direct  activ¬ 
ity  to  its  proper  social  use : 


Bors  is  up;  his  wife  Elayne  behind  him 
mends  the  farms,  gets  food  from  Gaul ;  the  south 
is  up  with  hammer  and  sickle,  and  hold  Thames  mouth. 
Lancelot  hastens,  coming  with  waggons  and  ships. 


Williams  apprehended  these  normal  activities  with  an  imagina¬ 
tive  intensity  of  which  I  think  they  are  not  really  capable,  and 
which  could  be  dangerous.  Still,  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Conquest 
would  not  consider  deliverance  from  the  caprice  of  motorists, 
or  even  of  wide  boys  and  razor  gangs,  altogether  undesirable  for 
the  free  mind. 
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But,  he  objects,  this  is  an  order  not  experienced  but  imposed  0 
from  above.  It  is  hierarchical,  rigid,  and  tied  to  a  closed  system  a 
of  ideas.  One  begins  to  wonder  if  one  is  reading  the  same  poet.  \ 
Of  course  Mr.  Williams  believes  in  hierarchy,  but  his  concep-  0 
don  of  it  is  altogether  more  subtle  and  less  rigid  than  Mr.  Con-  c 

quest,  with  an  eye  on  totalitarian  abuses,  will  allow.  Order,  to  3 

begin  with,  is  not  imposed  but  discovered.  Taliessin’s  eye  caught 
‘each  smallest  insect  dance  pattern  in  the  air’,  he  discovered  | 
‘correspondence  and  the  law  of  similitudes’ ;  Palomides  saw  i 

How  curves  of  golden  life  define  |  j 

The  straightness  of  the  perfect  line.  ^ 

It  was  Williams’s  contention  that  poets  meant  what  they  said,  |  tl 
and  that  when  Wordsworth,  for  instance,  speaks  of  the  aware-  |  f 
ness  of  ‘similitude  in  dissimilitude’,  or  says  that  the  observation  |  s 
of  affinities/In  objects  where  no  brotherhood  exists/To  common  |  i 
minds’,  is  an  activity  resembling  that  of  creation,  he  is  describ-  I  t 
ing  common  poetic  experience.  It  is  on  this  kind  of  experience  |  c 
that  Williams’s  love  or  order  was  founded,  and  it  is  this  which  I  ( 
governs  his  poetic  expression.  I  ^ 

‘Correspondence  and  the  law  of  similitudes’  governs,  for  in-  I  t 
stance,  the  passage  about  the  slave  drawing  water  about  which  I  s 
Mr.  Conquest  makes  so  much  fuss.  It  is  not  because  she  is  a  |  a 
slave,  but  because  of  the  grace  of  her  movement  that  she  creates  I  s 
in  Taliessin’s  mind  the  awareness  of  his  journey  through  the  ?  a 
Empire,  and  again  her  bodily  movement  is  fused  with  the  i 

trumpet  sound  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  woman  with  ;  a 
whom  he  falls  in  love :  j  1 

A  trumpet’s  sound  from  the  gate  leapt  levef  with  the  arm, 

round  with  breath  as  that  with  flesh,  to  a  plan  • 

blown  as  that  bone  patterned,  bound  each  to  a  point.  I 

A  woman’s  body  is  not  wantonly  made  the  image  of  the  |  ( 

Empire:  it  becomes  its  symbol  because,  in  the  perception  of  1 

lover  or  of  poet,  the  human  body  reveals  that  unity  in  difference  1 

which  is  the  centre  of  order.  But  the  Body  as  a  symbol  of  com-  ( 
munity  is,  of  course,  a  Christian  symbol;  .  .  .  ‘Ye  being  many,’  ! 

says  St.  Paul,  ‘are  one  Body,’  and  its  value  for  St.  Paul’s  purpose,  ' 

and  for  Williams’s,  is  that  under  the  headship  of  Christ,  no  i 
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member  of  the  body  can  claim  a  primacy  over  any  other.  Hier¬ 
archy,  for  Mr.  Conquest,  I  suspect  means  aristocratic  power,  for 
Williams  it  was  a  matter  of  function  within  a  living  organism, 
of  which  the  outer  form  may  as  easily  be  republican  as  aristo¬ 
cratic.  Professor  Lewis  glosses  the  passage  from  Dante’s  De 
Monorchia  upon  which  this  conception  is  based : 

Lovers  exist  for  the  sake  of  love,  poets  for  the  sake  of  poetry, 
kings  for  the  sake  of  kingdoms :  not  vice  versa.  And  Arthur 
is  already  wrong  about  this. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Conquest  may  have  extended  this,  which 
would  be  distasteful  enough  to  him.  (I  am  not  altogether  sure 
that  love  can  be  as  arbitrarily  divided  from  the  lover  as  the  king 
from  the  kingdom.)  He  may  suppose  it  to  cover  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  individual  to  society,  and  this  it  does  not  do  cither 
in  Williams  or  in  Christian  polity.  The  individual  exists  for 
the  vision  of  God  and  the  social  order  to  serve  that  end;  Logres 
ceases  when  Arthur  turns  its  purpose.  It  is  improper  of  Mr. 
Conquest  not  to  notice  Lewis’s  remark.  ‘Arthur  is  already 
wrong’;  what  destroys  the  kingdom  is  not  the  king’s  incest,  but 
the  king’s  totalitarianism.  Fundamentally,  totalitarianism  is  the 
subordination  of  a  community  to  the  interests  or  convictions  of 
a  ruling  class  or  clique,  or,  later  on,  when  the  impetus  of  per¬ 
sonal  dictatorship  has  died  away,  to  the  state  simply  considered 
as  its  own  organisation  and  mechanical  operation.  Arthur’s 
incest,  Lancelot’s  fornication,  arc  incidental  to  that  strain  in 
aristocracy  of  Logres  which  seeks  to  make  the  kingdom  serve 
it,  or,  as  in  the  poem  called  The  King's  CoinSy  to  make  the 
machinery  of  power  autonomous. 

There  remains  the  charge  of  brutality  and  its  libidinal  content. 
The  charge  of  perversion  rests  on  an  explanation  of  human 
behaviour  1  myself  don’t  consider  adequate,  but  even  in  Mr. 
Conquest’s  terms  ‘the  slave’s  discipline’  is  a  remarkably  abstract 
means  of  satisfying  a  perverted  instinct.  It  is  never  actually 
used,  and  rarely  mentioned  more  than  flcctingly.  I  can’t  but 
consider  Williams  to  be  very  unwise  in  pushing  his  physical 
symbolism  to  the  point  which  Conquest  describes,  and  I  agree 
with  him,  as  grotesque.  But  it  is  physical  and  not  sexual 
imagery;  that  is,  it  is  concerned  not  with  sexual  behaviour  but 
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with  the  sexual  fact  that  human  =  man/ woman.  The  feminine 
is  so  splendidly  numinous  that  even  the  menstrual  cycle  and  the 
female  bottom  take  on  a  spiritual  significance.  This  is  not  com¬ 
mon-sense,  and  it  is  taking  a  risk  with  associations  that  a  serious 
poet  ought  to  avoid,  but  I  don’t  know  that  there’s  anything 
more  sinister  to  it. 

But  ‘the  slaves  discipline’  is  a  means  of  coercing  the  barbarian 
into  the  Empire.  We  come  back  again  to  the  fact  that  the  Empire 
and  a  human  body  symbolise  each  other : 


The  organic  body  sang  together. 


Though  there  may  be  within  such  society  a  point  in  restraint, 
not  of  one  but  of  all  classes,  there  is  no  point  at  all  in  exterior 


not  of  one  but  of  all  classes,  there  is  no  point  at  all  in  exterior 
compulsion  to,  or  exclusion  from,  this  kind  of  unity,  which 
exists,  if  at  all,  by  the  free  consent  of  its  members.  I  suspect 
that  either  Professor  Lewis  has  mistaken  Mr.  Williams,  or  that 
Mr.  Conquest  has  mistaken  him.  The  fights  with  pirates  and 
the  hazel  rods  have  a  past  in  the  foundation  of  a  primitive  social 
order  (though  it  is  worth  observing  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
is  subject  to  compulsory  manumission),  but  the  really  human 
society,  Taliessin’s  company,  exists  by  the  mere  desire  and 
recognition  of  its  members. 


each  than  I  and  than  all  lordlier  and  less. 


Mr.  Conquest,  one  feels,  would  have  been  more  profitably 
employed  in  considering  that  note  of  ‘electness’  which  certainly 
appears  in  Williams’s  work,  and  which,  unfortunately,  is  not 
peculiar  to  him  or  to  his  friends.  It  is  the  tone  not  of  the  masters, 
but  of  an  inbred  and  persecuted  minority,  protective  and  defen¬ 
sive,  rather  than  exclusive,  and  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  a  fissiparous  culture.  Every  egghead  brotherhood,  every  new 
‘movement’  has  it.  Mr.  Conquest  speaks  of  Williams’s  rejection 
‘of  much  of  the  learning  and  sentiment  which  forms  the  com¬ 
mon  tradition  of  our  present  culture’;  by  coimnon  tradition  he 
means  ‘what  I  and  my  friends  accept’,  and  what  /  most  com¬ 
plain  of  in  his  work  is  wilful  ignorance  that  lus  position  is  as 
particular  as  anyone  else’s.  Orthodoxy,  in  is  his  doxy; 
Heterodoxy,  Mr.  Williams’s.  It  is  very  tiresonrie  and  not  very 
helpful  in  the  business  of  literarv  criticism  to  take  this  ‘holier 
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than  thou’  attitude  about  theological  positions.  What  one  is 
interested  in  is  whether  Williams  has  or  has  not  created  a  real 
means  of  communicating  the  quality  of  experience  which  arises 
from  his  being  that  kind  of  a  Christian.  His  success  or  failure 
might  be  instructive,  but  these  sectarian  squabbles  seem  to  make 
that  kind  of  criticism  very  nearly  impossible,  whether  in 
Williams’s  case  or  any  other. 

I  Valerie  Pitt 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge 

II 

Mr.  Conquest’s  treatment  of  Charles  Williams  (Essays  in 
Criticism,  January  1957)  is  provocative,  but  needs,  I  think,  some 
j  qualification.  It  is  a  bit  misleading  to  label  twentieth-century 
Christian  apologists  ‘totalitarian’,  attempting  to  show  that  the 
label  carries  the  unpleasant  connotations  that  our  modern  poli¬ 
tical  experience  has  led  us  to  expect.  Such  writers  as  Williams 
and  C.  S.  Lewis  are,  of  course,  ‘totalitarian’  in  the  sense  of  being 
so  completely  involved  in  a  militant  position  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  admit  the  validity  of  any  deviations  from  it.  But  this 
sort  of  total  commitment  does  not  necessarily  imply,  as  Mr. 
Conquest  would  have  us  believe,  brutal  authoritarianism  and 
a  resultant  souring  of  the  individual  talent.  If  it  occasionally 
causes  its  modern  devotees  to  seem  ridiculous,  it  is  also,  for 
them  as  for  Dante,  a  vital  source  of  literary  strength. 

Dante,  incidentally,  is  an  important  case  in  point.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  mainstream  of  the 
i  popular  thought  of  his  time,  whereas  Williams  was  in  an  un¬ 
comfortable  minority  position.  But  it  is  also  true  that  The 
j  Divine  Comedy  is  read  as  a  masterpiece  to-day,  when  its  theo¬ 
logy  seems  no  longer  valid.  Mr.  Eliot  has  pointed  out  that  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  share  Dante’s  religious  beliefs  in  order 
j  to  admire  his  poem.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  recognise  that 
those  beliefs  do,  in  the  literary  context,  ‘dominate  speculation  in 
all  other  directions’ — despite  Mr.  Conquest’s  contention  to  the 
contrary.  In  Dante,  too,  we  find  detailed  subtlety  of  symbolism, 
and  we  may  suspect  the  sort  of  self-satisfaction  complained  of  in 
Williams.  But  Dante’s  poem  is  redeemed  largely  by  the  power 
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of  passion — passion  the  direct  product  of  that  theological  posi¬ 
tion  which  seems  now  untenable.  Much  of  Williams’s  work,  I 
would  suggest,  is  redeemed  in  essentially  the  same  way. 

As  an  example,  I  propose  to  concentrate  on  a  piece  of  the 
prose  which  Mr.  Conquest  dismisses  so  cavalierly,  ^“icent  into 
Hell,  the  next  to  the  last  novel  Williams  publislj  is  more 
obviously  dominated  by  Dante  than  any  of  his  other  nction.  It 
is  directly  concerned,  like  all  Williams’s  work,  with  the  nature 
of  the  progress  to  damnation  and  the  progress  to  salvation.  The 
structure  of  the  plot  demonstrates  the  concern  of  the  theologian 
more  than  that  of  the  novelist:  Pauline,  plagued  from  early 
childhood  by  sudden  appearances  of  a  doppelgang<’r,  is  rescued 
from  what  she  considers  a  curse  by  the  intervention  of  the  play¬ 
wright,  Peter  Stanhope.  She  learns  from  him  Williams’s 
favourite  ‘Doctrine  of  Substituted  Love’,  and  through  it  is  en¬ 
abled  to  achieve  not  only  her  own  salvation,  but  that  of  a  long- 
dead  martyred  ancestor  and  that  of  a  poor  workman  who  has 
committed  suicide.  As  she  progresses  toward  fulfilment,  Law¬ 
rence  Wentworth,  a  historian,  moves  toward  his  damnation, 
making  a  Dantean  progress  through  the  upper  circles  of  the 
Inferno  to  the  City  of  Dis.  He  ..ummons  a  succubus,  refuses  all 
relations  with  the  living,  finally  comes  to  a  horrible  sense  of 
ultimate  meaninglessness  and  reels  the  rain  of  fire  to  which 
Dante  would  doom  sinners  of  his  kind.  The  reciprocal  move¬ 
ment  of  the  two  characters  determines  the  structure  of  the  novel. 

It  is,  in  short,  a  work  largely  dominated  by  Williams’s  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Its  plot  is  essentially  didactic  in  structure;  its  characteri¬ 
sation  is  depiction  of  the  blessed  and  the  damned  rather  than  of 
significant  individuals.  It  demonstrates  no  concern  with  social 
problems  —  indeed,  it  is  virtually  devoid  of  a  sense  of  social 
pattern.  If  not  an  allegory,  it  is  certainly  an  exemplum.  The 
novel  form,  in  Descent  into  Hell,  becomes  almost  unrecognis¬ 
able,  as  the  reader  is  presented  with  characters  acting  in  a  strange 
context  which  recalls  one’s  memories  of  ghost  stories,  yet 
demands  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  conforms  to  none  of  the  classic  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  novel,  however,  this  is  a  compelling — sometimes  an 
overwhelming — work.  And  one  reason  for  its  power  is  its  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  special  environment  for  the  ordinary  social  context 
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The  atavistic  appeal  of  the  ghost  story  is  fully,  and  seriously, 
used.  In  this  book,  as  in  All  Hallows’  EvCy  Williams’s  last 
novel,  the  separation  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the 
definiteness  of  time — the  ‘pastness’  of  the  past — become  hazy : 
the  dead  are  conceived  as  existing  in  a  parallel  world  which  can 
impinge — oddly,  but  not  necessarily  frighteningly — on  that  of 
the  living.  Such  devices  are  dangerous  for  the  serious  novelist, 
who  by  using  them  runs  the  risk  of  having  his  work  classed  as 
some  sub-literary  form  of  fantasy  or  science  fiction.  Williams 
takes  the  risk  because  his  special  vision  of  the  world  requires  it : 
his  ghosts  are  part  of  his  effort  to  objectify  a  sense  of  the  constant 
encroachment  of  the  unexpected.  In  his  earliest  novel  there  is 
a  character  who,  finding  a  corpse  in  his  office,  is  hardly  sur¬ 
prised  :  he  has  always  known  that  something  unpredictable  but 
horrible  was  just  about  to  happen  to  him.  All  the  later  works 
of  fiction  also  make  some  effort  to  represent,  or  suggest,  this 
state  of  mind,  which  seems  to  symbolise  for  Williams  an  impor¬ 
tant  truth  about  the  universe. 

For  his  readers,  too,  this  truth  comes  to  seem  important. 
When  the  labourer  hangs  himself  from  a  beam  of  the  half- 
constructed  building  where  he  has  been  working;  then,  seeking 
the  rescue  he  has  not  yet  found,  peers  throu^  a  window  at 
Pauline’s  dying  grandmother;  finally  decides  to  walk  to  London 
(which,  in  the  novels,  is  often  equivalent  to  Byzantium  in  the 
poems) — when  he  does  these  things,  his  sense  of  desperation 
continuing  after  death,  the  reader  is  driven  to  a  vivid  realisation 
of  the  essential  horror  of  the  human  situation.  The  same  realisa¬ 
tion  is  a  vital  part  of  Williams’s  world  view,  and  a  main  source  of 
emotional  power  in  his  work.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  sadism. 
The  novelist  does  not  want  to  treat  other  human  beings  badly : 
he  merely  recognises  that  they  are  treated  badly.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  smugness  or  self-satisfaction:  the  author  includes  himself 
in  the  general  human  plight,  and  d(x;s  not  attempt  to  say,  ‘All 
this  suffering  does  not  matter  in  the  light  of  Christian  faith.’ 
Indeed,  there  is  a  fruitful  tension  (the  sort  of  tension  that  would 
seem  impossible  in  the  closed  system  which  Mr.  Conquest 
attributes  to  Williams)  between  faith  and  despair  in  all  the 
novels.  C.  S.  Lewis  reports  of  Williams,  ‘He  was  ready  to  accept 
as  a  revealed  doctrine  the  proposition  that  existence  is  good : 
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but  added  that  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him,  unaided,  I 
to  suspect  this.’  Intellectual  acceptance  of  a  revealed  proposition  I 
does  not  restrain  the  emotions:  one  senses  constantly  in  I 
Williams  the  struggle  between  an  intellectual  conviction  that  I 
existence  is  good  and  an  emotional  conviction  that  it  is  merely  ; 
horrifying.  The  struggle  is  not  facile,  nor  does  an  a  priori 
theory  from  within  the  Christian  system  resolve  it.  On  the  con-  | 
trary,  the  conflict  is  between  the  a  priori  (‘existence  is  good’)  I 
and  the  a  posteriori  (‘existence  is  not  good’).  So,  similarly,  when  ? 
reading  T he  Inferno  one  feels  the  tension  between  hell  perceived 
as  horrible  and  hell  perceived  as  the  creation  of  a  loving  God— 
not  a  God  who  delights  in  watching  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  j 

The  resolution,  in  both  cases,  can  only  be  through  paradox.  ! 
In  Descent  into  Hell,  Stanhope  points  out  to  Pauline  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  ‘a  terrible  good’ :  the  go^  can  be  terrible,  the  terrifying 
can  be  good.  Demonstration  of  this  paradox  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  novel.  The  sense  of  paradox,  the  feeling  of  paradox,  runs  i 
through  Williams’s  work;  it  is  an  important  source  of  emotional 
strength — and  one  which  might  be  expected  to  be  absent  in  the  | 
work  of  a  totalitarian.  There  is  a  sense  of  emotional  complexity  ! 
to  Williams’s  writings,  and  a  sharp  consciousness  of  the  world  f 

of  experience  outside  the  security  of  Christian  faith — not  simply  ^ 

self-satisfaction  with  that  security. 

One  could  go  on  to  trace  the  other  source  of  Williams’s  emo¬ 
tional  power  in  the  Christian  context  itself.  Here,  too,  the 
novelist  communicates  to  those  outside  his  discipline,  generating 
literary  energy  through  his  complete  conviction  that  the  matters 
he  is  discussing  are  the  most  vital  of  all  possible  concerns.  It  is  [ 
essentially  this  conviction,  of  course,  which  irritates  Mr.  Con-  ^ 
quest;  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  he  fails  to  recognise  its  positive  | 
value  as  a  literary,  as  well  as  a  polemic,  tool  in  Williams’s  poetry 
and  prose  alike.  If  Williams  manages  by  sheer  force  of  personal 
belief  to  involve  his  reader  in  concerns  which  may  seem  at  the 
outset  irrelevant,  that  personal  belief  has  been  turned,  ipso  facto, 
into  literature.  But  this  argument  must  be  inconclusive;  for  , 
given  that  Williams  presents  a  picture  of  damnation  almost  as  1 
horrifying  as  Dante’s,  an  image  of  beatitude  profoundly  com-  r 
plex,  and,  in  less  far-reaching  spheres  (as  in  Adela’s  encounter 
with  Lily  Sammile,  or  Wentworth’s  acceptance  of  his  succubus). 
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multitudinous  symbolic  depictions  of  states  of  the  soul — still,  one 
may  reject  power  of  this  nature,  emotion  of  this  sort.  The  point 
is  mat  Williams  should  not  stand  or  fall  simply  as  a  Christian 
apologist.  Mr.  Conquest  has  implied  that  a  reader  must  approve 
of  his  theology  to  accept  his  poetry.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to 
remain  unconvinced  by  his  ideology,  yet  impressed  with  his  art. 

Even  admitting  the  theology  as  weakness  (which  certainly 
not  everyone  would  be  willing  to  do),  there  is  still  a  corollary 
strength,  which  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  with  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  novels.  To  one  who  sees  in  Williams  not  only  the 
artist  sapped  by  commitment,  but  the  artist  often  led  to  his  best 
effects  through  this  commitment  and  its  dynamic  relation  to  a 
wider  world  of  human  activity,  Mr.  Conquest  seems  curiously 
to  partake  of  the  sins  of  his  ‘Enemy’ — he  has  generalised,  a 
priori,  a  ‘party  line’  on  this  writer,  and  has  lopped  away  a  good 
half  of  him  to  make  him  fit  Procrustes’  bed.  Williams  deserves 
better. 

Patricia  Meyer  Spaces 

30  Lcnsfield  Road, 

Cambridge 


To  depict  a  man,  even  when  he  is  dead,  as  a  sadistic  Hitlero- 
Stalinist  is  a  serious  matter;  and  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that 
such  a  charge  ought  only  to  be  based  on  good  evidence.  What 
is  Mr.  Conquest’s  evidence? 

(1)  Williams  liked  order  and  policemen.  A  recent  statistical 
survey  by  J.  D.  Scott  revealed  such  a  devotion  to  the  police  in 
the  English  people  as  a  whole  that  one  reviewer  commented 
that  the  policeman  had  become  virtually  the  Englishman’s 
super-ego.  This  may  be  a  bad  thing.  Personally  I  think  it  is  a 
bad  thing.  But  does  anyone  seriously  suppose  that  the  mass  of 
the  British  people  is  in  the  throes  of  a  collective  totalitarian 
frenzy? 

(2)  If  the  mention  of  the  female  bottom  and  an  occasional 
description  of  physical  violence  prove  a  man  to  be  a  sadist,  then 
Aristophanes,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Fielding,  Byron,  Zola, 
Joyce,  Lawrence,  etc.,  must  be  condemned  too.  Does  Mr.  Con- 
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quest  wish  to  sweep  the  board  as  clean  as  all  that?  Incidentally, 
in  the  dozen  or  so  volumes  of  Williams  which  I  have  read,  I 
only  recall  two  descriptions  of  physical  violence  (one  of  which 
Mr.  Conquest  has  quoted).  I  question  whether  either  reveals  any 
signs  that  Williams  enjoyed  violence. 

(3)  Why  is  Mr.  Conquest  so  cagy  about  the  ‘definite  research’ 
which  apparendy  proves  so  many  people  wrong,  and  at  the 
same  time  proves  him  right? 

(4)  If  it  is  true  that  ‘humility  and  pity,  the  Christian  virtues 
proper,  are  missing  from  Williams’,  then  the  fact  is  important 
and  deserves  more  than  half  a  sentence  to  itself. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Conquest  has  followed  up  his  Hidero-Stalinist 
Williams  with  a  letter  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  com¬ 
paring  a  reviewer  of  his  poems  to  Zhdanov.  The  reviewer  was, 
of  course,  anonymous,  but  his  lengthy  review  must  have  indi¬ 
cated  to  everyone  that  he  shared  none  of  Williams’s  literary 
opinions.  I  expect  from  now  on  Miss  Pitt  will  be  Bulganin  and 
I  shall  be  Zhukov.  If  otie  wished  to  copy  his  method,  one  could 
cast  Mr.  Conquest  for  Senator  McCarthy.  But  would’nt  it  be 
better  if  we  all  abandoned  the  political  fancy  dress  and  returned 
to  literary  criticism  ?  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  real  critical  case  to 
be  made  against  Williams. 

A.  O.  J.  COCKSHUT 


I  have  for  a  long  time  fancied,  but  never  realised,  the  idea  of 
writing  an  article  entitled  ‘What  I  don’t  like  about  Charles 
Williams’.  Mr.  Robert  Conquest  in  his  ‘The  Art  of  the  Enemy’ 
in  your  January  issue  says  nearly  everything  I  would  like  to  have 
said,  but  he  could  have  added  one  count  to  his  indictment  and 
he  might  have  been,  without  injustice,  more  severe  on  another. 
He  omits  to  mention  the  heel-clicking  and  saluting  mania  which 
runs  through  the  Taliessin  poems  and  which  is  so  reminiscent 
of  the  Officers’  Training  Corps  mentality  at  its  worst;  and  there 
is  more  to  say  about  Williams’s  simpering  attitude  to  the  sexual 
and  other  arcane  functions  of  the  bexly. 

Mr.  Conquest  deals  in  a  healthy  and  sane  fashion  with 
Williams’s  whimsy  attitude  to  physiological  facts,  but  he  docs 
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not  seem  to  appreciate  all  that  is  involved  in  this  superficially 
silly  and  basically  unpleasant  trait  of  his  author.  In  the  Anglo- 
Oxford  circles  in  which  Williams  moved,  and  from  which  his 
most  fervent  admirers  are  recruited,  there  is  a  not  uncommon 
notion  that  one  can  be  ‘broad-minded’  about  sexuality  and  ob¬ 
scenity  so  long  as  one  stops  short  of  actual  carnal  manifestations. 
The  giggling,  the  promiscuous  use  of  terms  of  endearment,  and 
the  caress  en  passant,  which  are  all  reflected  in  Williams’s  writ¬ 
ing,  are  the  signs  of  a  freemasonary  between  those  ‘in  the  know’ 
on  this  matter.  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  these  habits  of  thought  and 
conduct  as  merely  tedious,  but  they  are  symptoms  of  an  under¬ 
lying  and  pernicious  catharism.  Psychological  erotic  domination 
of  the  kind  that  Peter  Stanhope  exercises  over  Pauline  Anstruther 
in  Williams’s  novel  The  Descent  into  Hell  is  more  socially  dis¬ 
ruptive  than  straightforward  honest  carnality;  and  when  the 
notion  is  extended  to  cover  homosexual  impulses  the  results  are 
particularly  repellent. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  must  part  company  with  Mr.  Con¬ 
quest  by  recognising  in  Charles  Williams  a  penetrating  appre¬ 
hension  of  spiritual  reality  which  in  his  verse  and  prose  is 
perhaps  distorted  but  is  not  extinguished  by  the  influence  of  the 
unfortunate  characteristics  of  his  intellectual  environment.  The 
tragedy  (and  I  do  not  think  that  is  too  strong  a  word)  is  that 
C.  S.  Lewis  and  Williams’s  other  Anglo-Oxford  disciples  allow 
their  fascinated  preoccupation  with  illiberal  and  anti-social 
eccentricities  to  blind  them  to  the  inner  light  of  Williams’s 
vision. 

Alec  Craig 


V 

Mr.  Conquest  replies : 

Almost  all  these  points  are,  in  fact,  covered  in  my  original 
essay,  if  your  Cambridge  correspondents  can  bear  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  it.  However : 

(a)  ‘Anglo-Oxford’.  This  was  not  meant  theologically  or 
Kieologically,  but  as  a  passing  reference  to  an  insularity  within 
»n  ins^arity  in  the  context  of  what  is  ‘amusing’. 

(h)  I  was,  indeed,  writing  from  my  own  point  of  view,  and 

Aa 
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knew  it.  Still,  I  think  there  is  a  qualitative  difference  between  I 
‘thus  saith  the  Lord’  (or  ‘the  Nation’  or  ‘the  Weltanschauung’)  I 
and  ‘information  at  present  available  is  consistent  with  the  hypo-  I 
thesis  that’.  As  Fiske  wrote  once,  ‘If  my  opinions  are  sometimes  I 
strongly  expressed,  they  are  always  held  subject  to  revision’.  ^ 
(c)  I  note  Miss  Pitt’s  view  that  flogging  a  slave  till  she  accepts  I 
the  ideas  and  social  organisation  of  her  floggers  is  not  the  same  I 
as  her  ‘subordination  to  the  convictions  of  a  ruling  class’,  and  I 
that  a  society  is  not  totalitarian  if  its  propaganda  describes  it  as  I 
‘organic’.  | 

{d)  I  do  not  ‘accept’  Freudian  explanations  particularly:  I  ^ 
used  the  Freudian  terminology  for  certain  empirically  based 
concepts  as  that  which  has  passed  into  general  speech. 

(e)  The  elements  of  flagellation  in  Williams’s  work  seem  to 
me  to  be  too  large  to  account  for  on  a  chance  basis.  (I  was  not 
talking  about  violence  in  general :  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  that  too 
— battles,  roastings  aHve,  etc.).  Williams  is  only  once  really  ^ 
objectionable  in  lus  references  to  it,  where  a  slave  girl  speaks  of 
‘the  stripping  and  whipping :  /  should  I  care,  if  the  hazel  rods  | 
cut  flesh  from  bone?’  (lines  I  did  not  quote,  which  I  think  shows  t 
the  misleadingness  of  any  implication  that  I  was  scraping  the  I 
barrel  for  evidence).  But  I  specifically  said  that  I  did  not  con-  i 
demn  flagellation  as  a  private  sexual  tendency  or  fantasy.  Its 
institutionalisation  and  confusion  with  ‘justice’  is  another 
matter :  one  would  object  equally  to  compulsory  rape. 

(/)  Mr.  J.  D.  Scott  has  never  carried  out  or  published  a  statis¬ 
tic^  survey.  He  does  say  that  the  English  admire  their  police¬ 
men  because  they  are  ‘moderate  and  kindly’ — in  a  paragraph 
in  which  he  also  emphasises  the  opposition  to  penal  flogging  in 
this  country !  The  value  of  the  super-ego  is  limited  to  its  func¬ 
tion  in  socialising  the  ego.  Its  inflation  to  dominate  the  per-  f 
sonality  is  a  morbid  condition.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  Professor 
Lewis  IS  right  and  that  it  is  extremely  rare,  at  least  among  poets,  | 
for  policemen  to  be  selected  as  symbols  of  beauty. 

(g)  I  should  have  thought  that  I  made  it  clear  that  I  saw  a 
good  deal  in  Williams’s  verse,  and  was  not  condemning  an 
absent  but  lamenting  a  ruined  talent.  And  of  course  I  admire 
many  poets  whose  beliefs  I  do  not  share :  it  was,  expressly,  not 
Williams’s  convictions  but  his  principles  that  I  thought  destruc- 
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rive.  (Belief  in  the  Nicene  Creed  was  common  to  Roger  Williams 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  sponsors  of  the  Albigensian  Crusade — 
which  Professor  Lewis  excuses.  But  their  differences  seem  more 
significant.)  Whether  Williams  communicates  in  a  literary 
sense  with  people  ‘outside  his  discipline’  is  surely  best  left  to 
those  who  are  outside  it — me,  for  instance. 

(A)  My  object  was  not  ideological  but  literary :  to  say  why  I 
thought  Williams  does  not  really  come  off.  If  the  reasons  for 
Williams’s  failure  are  to  be  found  in  his  general  attitudes,  I  feel 
perfectly  free  to  say  so.  Mr.  Cockshut  should  commend  my 
consistency  in  equally  condemning  a  critic  (not  of  my  own 
poems,  incidentally)  who  was  urging  a  Marxist  ideology  upon 
poets. 

Robert  Conquest 

NEW  LINES  AND  MR.  TOMLINSON 
I 

‘AT  all  events,’  says  Charles  Tomlinson,  ‘the  “victory”  over  the 
type  of  romanticism  prevalent  in  the  forties  represents  not  so 
much  a  creative  re-direction  as  a  total  failure  of  nerve.’  As  he 
admits  by  quoting  me,  1  for  my  part  have  never  suggested  any¬ 
thing  else;  though  at  least  once  I  have  qualified  it  as  ‘self- 
induced’ — and  he  might  ponder  the  implications.  ‘In  short,’ 
he  goes  on,  ‘we  arc  asked  to  admire  the  new  poetry  for  its 
negative  virtues.’  Just  so.  That  is  all  Mr.  Conquest  asks  for;  is 
it  too  much  to  ask? 

It  is,  for  Mr.  Tomlinson;  as  it  is  for  Mr.  Wright  in  Encounter y 
for  Mr.  Absc  and  Mr.  Sergeant  in  Maveric\Sy  and  for  so  many 
more.  For  Mr.  Tomlinson,  who  seems  to  think  New  Lines  has 
met  with  unanimous  approval,  is  indulging  a  private  fantasy. 
And  he  surely  cannot  suppose  that  any  of  the  poets  concerned 
arc  gratified  by  approval  in  the  strain  of  the  notorious  puffs  in 
the  Educational  Supplement.  No,  he  has  allies  past  number, 
and  I  hope  he  likes  the  look  of  them.  The  evidence  shows  that 
t  it  is  he,  in  his  contempt  for  the  modestly  limited,  who  has  the 
^  ‘cosy  corner’  in  what  he  calls  ‘our  watered-down,  democratic 
culture’.  That  sneer  at  ‘democratic’  shows  how  far  Mr.  Tom¬ 
linson  is  from  losing  his  nerve.  He  will  run  any  risk,  throw  down 
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any  safeguard.  ‘Ten  years  ago,’  he  writes,  ‘the  average  level  of  I 
poetry  was  vicious,  where  to^ay  it  has  become  merely  dull.  If  I 
one  has  to  choose  between  vice  and  dullness,  neither  exerts  a  I 
particularly  magnetic  attraction.’  And  it  doesn’t  occur  to  him  | 
that  there  is  any  other  criterion  to  choose  by.  Not  for  him,  with  L 
his  nerves  of  steel,  to  ask  which  docs  less  harm,  which  (after  > 
Hiroshima,  say)  we  can  afford.  He  secs  nothing  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  raising  a  yawn  and  debauching  a  language. 

I  should  suppose  (and  here  is  a  general  issue  proper  to  Critical 
Forum)  that  the  poetic  tradition  is  in  a  healthy  state  when  the  1 
poor  poetry  of  a  period  is  not  vicious  but  merely  dull;  and  that  | 
when  the  tradition  is  sick,  the  opposite  is  true.  The  quality  of  | 
the  poor  or  minor  poetry  of  an  age  is  thus  a  matter  of  more  | 
urgent  importance  to  society  as  a  whole  than  the  quality  of  its  [ 
major  poetry.  For  it  is  the  use  of  language  by  the  slender  talent 
which  is  the  truer  register  of  the  health  or  sickness  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  such.  Thus,  while  I  think  many  of  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  | 
criticisms  of  particular  poets  arc  just,  I  think  he  is  dangerously  ™ 
wrong  to  disparage  the  cultural  phenomenon  which  they  repre-  j 
sent  as  a  group. 

Donald  Davie  I 

i 

i 

n 

Mr.  Tomlinson’s  review  of  New  Lines  is  a  nice  example  of  j 
the  second-generation  vulgarisation  which  to-day  passes  as  i 
healthy  literary  criticism :  the  confidently  aped  Leavisian  and 
Lawrentian  gestures,  the  blank  assertion  of  authority  with  little 
behind  it  except  the  ‘right’  phraseology  and  the  ‘O.K.  names’ 
(including  even  Laforgue,  that  old  Anglo-Saxon  invention).  If 
one  understands  how  Mr.  Holloway  came  to  describe  Dr.  Lcavis  > 
as  the  power  behind  the  ‘establishment’,  one  understands  even  i 
better  why  Dr.  Lcavis  should  repudiate  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  he  who  was  established. 

I  think  Mr.  Tomlinson  docs  make  one  or  two  illuminating 
comments  (c.g.  against  me).  And,  even  though  his  Jack-the- 
Giant-Killcr  attitude  seems  comic  in  relation  to  a  book  which, 
as  Mr.  Wain  recently  remarked,  has  already  met  with  an  un¬ 
usually  huge  volume  of  abuse,  a  good  round  polemic  like  this 
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ought  to  enliven  our  rather  drab  literary  scene.  Why  won’t  it? 
Because  the  tone  is  so  offensive  that  one  cannot  believe  in  Mr. 
Tomlinson’s  good  intentions? 

There  is  one  point  which  I  think  I  am  Justified  in  taking  up. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  applies  the  new  sneer-word  ‘fellow-travellers’ 
to  two  of  the  contributors.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  both  of  the 
anthologies  mentioned,  the  editors  received  one  unsolicited 
manuscript  (which  they  felt  unable  to  use) — from  Mr.  Tomlin¬ 
son.  Of  course  Mr.  Tomlinson  retains  the  right  (which  he  has 
used,  in  America  and  in  England)  to  review  these  same  antholo¬ 
gies.  But,  in  choosing  his  abuse,  has  he  forgotten  that  he  him¬ 
self,  in  full  knowledge  of  who  his  ‘fellow-travellers’  would 
be,  once  applied  for  a  ticket? 

D.  J.  Enright 


A  COMMENT  ON  ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM 

HAVING  every  issue  of  Essays  in  Criticism  on  my  shelves  and 
from  time  to  time  taking  one  down  to  re-read  an  article  (see 
Editorial  note.  Essays  in  Criticism)^  I  am  struck  regretfully  by 
the  small  proportion  of  essays  on  foreign  literature.  There  have 
been  four  papers  dealing  respectively  with  Gide,  Balzac,  Kafka 
and  Flaubert;  an  extremely  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Louis 
Allen  on  several  French  poets,  reference  to  Croce  and  Rilke, 
and  a  note  on  Belinsky  in  the  Critical  Forum.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  this  last,  which  drew  a  comment  from  the  Editor,  not 
one  of  these  contributions  provoked  a  critical  discussion.  The 
introduction  of  book  reviews  has  given  us  notices  of  recent 
Russian  books,  and  Mr.  Henry  Gifford  has  made  the  good  point 
that  there  is  some  resemblance  between  Lawrence’s  thought  and 
Tolstoi’s.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  interest  shown  in  foreign 
writers.  It  has  been  left  to  Philosophy  and  The  Cambridge 
Journal  to  consider  Camus;  a  closer  critical  scrutiny  of  his  work 
would  be  welcome  in  Essays  in  Criticism ;  so  would  be  a  study 
of  Stendhal;  and  is  not  Thomas  Mann  a  more  important  figure 
for  its  pages  than  Dylan  Thomas? 

What  I  wish  for,  then,  is  an  extension  of  critical  and  scholarly 
articles  on  the  major  works  (not  necessarily  modern) — in  their 


context  of  lesser  works — of  other  literatures,  and,  where  fruitful, 
the  relation  of  these,  both  in  their  sociological  and  literary  sig¬ 
nificance,  to  our  own  literature.  This  extension  would,  I  sug¬ 
gest,  enhance  the  value  of  Essays  in  Criticism  as  a  critical  organ 
which  aims  also  at  ‘knowledge  and  ever  fresh  knowledge’  and 
the  communication  of  this  fresh  knowledge,  together  with  the 
critic’s  judgment,  to  the  reader. 

To  refer  back :  Mr.  Gifford  writes  that  Anna  Karenin  ‘stands 
for  intelligence,  for  an  open  response  to  life,  for  everything  that 
Lawrence  believed  in’  {Essays  in  Criticism,  July  1955).  Possibly, 
but  for  Tolstoi,  her  response  to  life,  apart  from  its  actual  cul¬ 
mination  in  suicide,  is  a  life-destroying  response,  and  this  is 
because  the  strongest  element  in  it  is  the  sexual.  Not  society,  not 
Karenin’s  intellectuality,  in  the  last  analysis,  prove  Anna’s  un¬ 
doing,  but  her  own  inability — as  she  herself  recognises — to  learn 
how  to  love.  (Would  she,  here,  entirely  satisfy  Lawrence?). 
Tolstoi  (remember  his  ideas  on  chastity  and  celibacy)  sees  and 
portrays  unsparingly  the  animality  in  this  love.  At  the  very 
begirming,  when  she  tells  Dolly  that  Vronski’s  attentions  to  her 
are  ‘only  a  little  bit  my  fault’,  Dolly  says,  ‘You  look  just  like 
Stiva  wnen  you  say  that’,  and  it  is  —  significantly  —  with  the 
animality  of  Stiva,  Anna’s  brother,  that  the  book  opens.  The 
destructive  element  has,  by  these  words  of  Dolly’s,  been  indi¬ 
cated  as  common  to  both  the  coarse  and  the  fine.  Anna  may 
stand  for  all  that  Lawrence  believed  in,  but  I  do  not  think  she 
did  so  for  Tolstoi.  An  examination  of  the  attitude  to  sex  in 
Tolstoi  and  in  Lawrence  would,  surely,  be  one  well  worth 
making. 

Constance  I.  Smith 

COLIN  WILSON  DIDN’T  MISQUOTE 

IT  SEEMS  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  mis¬ 
quoted  Blake,  and  of  course  I’m  sorry.  I  still  don’t  sec  why  he 
used  the  version  he  did :  the  other  is  obviously  better,  and  seems 
more  relevant  to  his  argument.  But  that  is  his  business.  Mine, 
now,  is  only  to  set  the  record  straight. 

May  I  add  that  I  have  some  sympathy  with  his  complaint,  in 
the  T.L.5.,  that  finding  errors  in  his  books  seems  a  comparatively 
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irrelevant  reaction?  We  do  it  by  habit,  but  to  concentrate  on 
that  kind  of  thing  lets  Mr.  Wilson  and  others  confirm  a  preju¬ 
dice  about  academics:  that  the  word  of  God  is  always  round 
less  important  than  its  orthography.  In  this  case,  the  concen¬ 
tration  is  foolish :  it  is  not  the  lo^  errors  in  The  Outsider  that 
matter,  but  its  general  superficiality  of  feeling  and  argument. 

Raymond  Williams 
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CRITICAL  APPROACHES  TO 
LITERATURE 

DAVID  DAICHES 

Dr.  Daiches  begins  by  examining  the  philosophical  foun¬ 
dations  of  criticism  and  goes  on  to  consider  practical  criticism. 
There  follows  a  section  devoted  to  the  relationship  between 
criticism  and  various  spheres  of  learning  and  an  Epilogue 
containing  an  important  summary  about  the  aims  and  value 
of  the  art. 

* . . .  Anyone  vowed  to  a  particular  school  should  have  this 
book  beside  him  as  a  balancer,  if  not  a  corrective;  and  it  would 
be  well  if  it  should  figure  in  every  school  library,  and  every 
university  seminar  room.*  Times  Educational  Supplement. 

25s.  net 

CATASTROPHE  AND  IMAGINATION 

JOHN  McCORMlCK 

The  novel  is  not  dead,  not  is  it  moribund,  and  in  lively 
fashion  John  McCormick  sets  out  to  refute  the  critics.  In 
this  impressive  study,  he  holds  that  the  novel  has  a  unique 
relationship  to  society,  and  he  sets  out  to  define  this  in  relation 
to  the  many  ‘catastrophes* — that  have  marked  recent  history. 
‘Mr.  McCormick  knows  exactly  what  a  novel  should  be  and 
do.*  Listens. 

‘The  best  pages  of  his  book  are  where  he  is  differentiating 
between  English  and  American  novels  .  .  .  Professor  McCor¬ 
mick  is  a  provocative  critic  who  knows  his  own  mind  .  .  .* 

Neto  Statesman  &  N<ition.  25s.  net 

WORDSWORTH 

A  Re-Intequretation 
F.  W.  BATESON 

This  book  may  be  regarded  as  an  introductory  critical 
article  on  Wordsworth  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  in  the  light  of 
information  now  available.  Now  in  its  Second  Edition,  it 
contains  several  slight  alterations  within  the  text,  and  an 
important  new  preface,  in  which  Mr.  Bateson  meets  some 
objections  made  to  the  First  Edition — notably  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Eliot. 

‘The  literary  criticism  in  this  book  is  often  interesting  and 
worth  careful  study.*  Times  Literary  Supplement.  25s.  net 
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